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THE VANISHING ELEMENT IN MODERN EDUCATION. 


“THE FEAR OF THE LORD IS THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM.” 


ONE of the most pleasant features of 
our American life in the early sum- 
mer is the interest shown in our educational 
institutions. Beginning about the middle 
of May and extending into July great mul- 
titudes of people assemble at commence- 
ments and on other like occasions. Some 
of these people are present because their 
own children are to graduate. Others be- 
cause the school or college was alma mater 
to them and they revisit the old scenes 
to renew the acquaintance with people 
and places begun years before. Another 
large section of those who are to be met 
on such occasions, are there because of 
their interest in educational movements, 
First, perhaps, in the particular school or 
the local academy, and then reaching out 
to wider circles. They are the friends of 
education, an ever-increasing class, 

One cannot behold unmoved this mani- 
fested interest in our schools. Year by 
year it continues with no sign of decreasing. 
The college commencement and the high 
school closing attracted as many this year 
at last, and there was as much enthusiasm 
as ever. It is not at all probable that there 
will be any loss of popular interest for 
years and years to come. All over the 
country the past few weeks hundreds, and 
many hundreds, of sermons have been de- 
livered in connection with the graduation 
of students from schools and academies, 
from colleges, universities and technical 
institutions. 

Have you noted the texts from the 
Sacred Scriptures which have been selected 
for such sermons? They were form nearly 
every book in the Bible, and it shows how 
rich and varied are the contents of the 





Sacred Scriptures when they lend them- 
selves so readily to suggest and to direct 
the thoughts of so many men who would 
set forth the aims and uses of education. 
Among the many suggestive texts which 
have been used is the one from the Book 
of Psalms which I quote below: It is 
a most appropriate text for such an occa- 
sion. It sets forth a great truth, viz: The 
importance of religion as one of the ele- 
ments in a sound education, ¥: 

If to be well educated implies the cul- 
ture of the religious spirit then the ab- 
sence of efforts to develop such a spirit is a 
serious defect in many of our plans of 
education. I want therefore to call your 
attention to the fact that this important 
element is vanishing from some of our 
modern educational plans and efforts. Be- 
fore I go on to explain more fully what 
I mean let us try to get a clearer under- 
standing of the old text, “ The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

There are three questions to be answered 
when we study the text: What is meant 
by the fear of the Lord? What is wisdom? 
and what is the beginning of wisdom? The 
word “ fear” is capable of different mean- 
ings. It may be terror. It may be rever- 
ence. In the text the word very evidently 
means deep reverence. It is the equivalent 
of the old word, “ Awe,” which is defined as 
a reverence inspired by something great or 
sublime. If the word “fear” in this text 
meant “terror” it would be extremely hard 
to see what connection it has with the 
gaining of wisdom. The effect of terror 
is to paralyze the faculties, but in the text 
something is referred to that stimulates 
them. 
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We must find another meaning then for 
the word “fear.” There is no difficulty 
about it for the word frequently means 
deep reverence, and reverence is the hom- 
age the soul pays to that which is worthy 
of its highest, deepest regard. The fear of 
the Lord refers to an attitude of the soul. 
The soul that fears the Lord has an exalted 
appreciation of God as He has revealed 
Himself. It is looking up to Him in all the 
greatness and majesty of His position as 
the Author of all being, the Fountain of all 
greatness and goodness. It is becoming so 
assured of His wisdom and goodness that 
to obey Him is both the dictate of sound 
reason and the prompting of all right feel- 
ing. 

The expression then, of the fear of the 
Lord, becomes a short and convenient defi- 
nition of Religion. In view of what has 
been said, we may declare that religion is 
that attitude of the soul towards God 
which leads to high appreciation and to 
loyal obedience. Nor is this definition of 
religion changed when we think of the 
wider and deeper revelation which has been 
made by our Saviour Christ. 

What is wisdom? It is not a mere ac- 
cumulation of the things one may know 
but it is the assimilation of truth so as to 
produce character. One may have knowl- 
edge, and much knowledge without being 
wise. His accumulations may be but a 
heterogeneous mass without order or sys- 
tem or result. The great purpose of study 
is to grow in intelligence and in power to 
accomplish results. The highest results are 
registered in personal character, and in per- 
sonal efficiency as towards others. So then 
wisdom means the effect which the acqui- 
sition of knowledge has wrought in us—the 
right growth of the personality of the man 
and its mastery over the agents it employs 
for doing its work. 

I hope that none of you will misunder- 
stand me when I speak of religion. 1 do 
not have in mind any narrow sectarian 
view. I recognize the possibility of the 
existence of the religious spirit under many 
modes of manifestation. It varies in out- 
ward form according to the light which is 
given and according to the light which is 
lived up to. It varies according to human 
temperament. It is modified by inheritance 
and tradition. It has its essential principles 
and its non-essential accomplishments. In 
the connection in which the word is used 
here to-day religion means that deep rever- 
ence for God which leads to devotion and 
obedience. It is the right attitude of the 
soul towards the mighty Lord. As re- 
vealed by Christianity it is the filial rela- 
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tion of the child towards the heavenly 
Father. 

The Fatherhood of God, the Brother- 
hood of man are the two expressions which 
seem to set forth the two controlling prin- 
ciples of religion. We are God’s children 
by creation and by redemption and we are 
in the brotherhood of humanity. Christ 
has sanctified and ennobled that humanity 
by taking part of it. The relationship of 
man to man is closer and more sacred be- 
cause Christ became man and thus showed 
us how noble and enduring are the ties 
which bind one man to another. When you 
think of yourself as a religious being you 
can put the relationship briefly thus by say- 
ing, I am God’s child and I am the brother 
of all men. 

Assuming that I make the definition of 
religion clear by saying that religion is the 
right attitude of man towards God and 
towards man I pass on to inquire into the 
serious neglect of religion in so many of 
our plans of education. It is very evident 
that there is this neglect. It is painfully 
evident that some of those who have to do 
with educational schemes and methods over- 
look the religious nature of the pupil alto- 
gether, and an education in their view be- 
comes simply a preparation for winning 
bread or for gaining wealth, or for achiev- 
ing renown in special branches of learn- 
ing, or, at its best, for making good citi- 
zens or docile subjects of the state. 

Education may do all these things for 
one. It may make it easier to gain a sub- 
sistence, or even to roll up money. It may 
start one on the road to distinction. It may 
make one careful in the performance of 
civic duties and enhance his value to the 
community as one who promotes its order 
and prosperity—but there is something far 
beyond all these—something so infinitely 
important that the wonder is it can ever be 
overlooked or neglected. 

The great aim of education should be 
the development of character—the culture 
of the whole man so that he shall be rever- 
ent and devout, law abiding and useful— 
so that he shall perform all the better his 
duties to God and to his fellow man. Un- 
less some effort be made to realize this aim 
education may becomé a hindrance instead 
of a help. It may be a curse instead of a 
blessing. It may be the adding of power to 
evil. It may be the sharpening of the facul- 
ties wherewith one’s impress upon the 
world’s sorrows may be deepened. 

It seems then to be imperatively neces- 
sary that those who have charge of plans 
and schemes and methods of education, and 
all those who are in any way responsible 
for the training of the growing generation 
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of students should recognize the fact that 
these young people are religious beings— 
that they have religious faculties, and 
therefore they must be inspired with re- 
ligious motives, and encouraged to live 
upon religious principles. Very much is 
gained when such a view is taken. Much 
is gained when the parent and the teacher 
start out with the clear conviction that 
something must be done towards the pupils 
becoming devout and useful—reverent to- 
wards God—helpful towards men. 

Such are not the convictions of all edu- 
cators and parents, or at least they are 
not held in such prominence that they 
loom up above everything else. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly my belief that we 
shall find infinitely better results in all our 
educational work when there is a more dis- 
tinct and positive recognition of the relig- 
iousness of human life—the acceptance of 
the fact that religion is not something to 
be engrafted upon a human being, but is 
part of the normal development of his own 
nature. 

I have made my plea then for the recog- 
nition of an old truth as a starting point. 
This fundamental view of the nature of 
the one to be educated is directly in line 
with the declaration that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. I wish 
my time permitted me to show with suffi- 
cient fullness by means of illustrations, 
how, in our day, this is not always the 
standpoint from which education is con- 
sidered. All I can do is to take two illus- 
trations. The first is the widespread ignor- 
ance of the Sacred Scriptures, and the other 
is the attempt to fix a commercial value 
upon all education. 

Think now of the ignorance or the Sacred 
Scriptures. I say very positively at the 
outset that the Chrisian religion is not a 
book religion. Its main facts and princi- 
ples, its usages and institutions would have 
been handed down from generation to gen- 
eration if no single line of the Scriptures 
had been written. It is not even essential 
that one should be able to read the Scrip- 
tures to become religious, reverent and use- 
ful. But while all this is true it is also 
true that God has been pleased to have 
men put the truth into the form in which 
we find it in the Books of Scripture—so 
that where it is possible to have these books 
—the study of them becomes an aid in the 
culture of religion. You might suppose 
then that there would be the most careful 
study of these books as part of an educa- 
tion. Instead of this we find painful evi- 
dence of the ignorance of the Scriptures 
among large numbers of our pupils in 
schools and colleges, I made inquiry lately 





concerning this point and gained some evi- 
dence that fully maintains my assertion. 

One teacher of wide experience told me 
that he is compelled now in receiving pupils 
to assume that they are absolutely ignorant 
of the Bible—that is, he finds them so 
ignorant of its contents that he has to ex- 
plain to them the quotations and allusions 
to Scripture incidents and facts, which are 
made in Literature. Another teacher in 
reply to my inquiries, wrote as follows: 
“Some years ago I examined a class in 
a prominent young ladies’ seminary to test 
their knowledge of the life of our Lord. 
One of them, who had for years been by 
profession of faith a member of a Chris- 
tian church, was asked to write incidents 
in the early life of Jesus. She began by 
saying that when a little child his parents 
to save him from the cruel king hid him 
in a basket of bulrushes in the river Jor- 
dan, that He began to preach in the syna- 
gogues when he was only twelve years of 
age, etc. 

Think of that as an illustration of the 
ignorance of the Bible. But, my friend 
continues: “In an examination for admis- 
sion to college, one candidate spelled the 
name Jesus thus: ‘Geesus.’ My friend 
then goes on to say: “It is simply impos- 
sible for a person ignorant of the Bible to 
appreciate the best things in the English 
classics. Not long ago a teacher of Eng- 
lish in a certain school closed his book and 
rebuked his class in literature in some such 
words as these: “ My business here is to 
teach you English literature. It presup- 
poses your ability to read, and it also pre- 
supposes your acquaintance with that vol- 
ume to which every English writer makes 
allusion or from which he quotes. You 
cannot make any progress in my depart- 
ment unless you know something of your 
Bibles.” The members of his class, be it 
observed, were not from the slum districts, 
but from very genteel homes in the city. 

Some of the prevalent skepticism as to 
religion in general arises from absolute 
ignorance of the Scriptures. As for ex- 
ample it, was hard for a certain objector 
to believe that the Israelites carried the 
Ark with them over the Jordan to their 
home in Canaan when he supposed the Ark 
referred to was the structure in which Noah 
and his family took refuge from the deluge. 
He was sure that that was too big for easy 
transportation. 

It is encouraging to know that there is a 
very decided movement in some quarters 
to give opportunity for the study of the 
Scriptures in College. Would that the Bible 
were reverently studied in every school. 
Our unhappy denominational divisions have 
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aided infidelity in well nigh driving the 
Bible out of our educational institutions. 
It is time to have it restored if there were 
no other reasons than that it is part of the 
noblest literature the world possesses, and 
it is linked in with all that is best in Eng- 
lish literature. But there is a stronger rea- 
son for the study of the Scriptures than as 
a mere preparation for the study of English 
literature. 

However, we may differ in denomina- 
tional views we must think of the Bible as 
containing those principles upon which re- 
ligion and morals are founded. Every sect 
that calls itself Christian professes rever- 
ence for the Bible. Of late a very impor- 
tant movement has begun in the Roman 
Catholic church for the diffusion of the 
Scriptures. It is not too much to hope 
that at some time there may be some ver- 
sion of these sacred books that will be 
measurably acceptable to all Christian 
bodies including our Roman brethren. Or 
failing to agree upon such a version the 
next best plan would be to introduce re- 
ligious instruction as a special part of the 
school curriculum under religious teachers 
favored by the denominations represented. 
This is really done in some places. One or 
two hours each week the Roman priest and 
the Protestant pastor visit the school and 
gather their adherents for regular system- 
atic instruction. Some practicable plan 
will be devised when our American people 
wake up to perceive the great harm done 
by the present plan of shutting systematic 
religious instruction entirely out of our 
schools, and treating the Scriptures as if 
they could safely be ignored. 

I am not prepared to join in the cry that 
our schools, our public schools, are God- 
less, because no systematic religious in- 
struction is given in them, for I cannot 
overlook the fact that one of the most 
effectual methods for the right instruction 
of the young in morals and religion is the 
personal life of the teacher. Thank God 
the great majority of American teachers 
are to-day religious men and religious wo- 
men, and some of them most superb ex- 
emplars of Christianity in their daily lives. 
They are teaching upright living by living 
uprightly. They are teaching obedience to 
law by obeying law themselves. They are 
teaching self-control by controlling them- 
selves. The general trend of our schools 
by their well ordered arrangements, their 
kindly discipline, and their general re- 
quirements are instilling right principles 
into the lives of the many thousands of 
pupils under daily instruction. 

I would not overlook the value of the 
daily work and the daily example of the 
American teacher. About all the religious 
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training that some of the young are likely 
to get they get thus by contact with men 
and women who try to live religiously. 
When we recognize, as I have said, the 
religiousness of life, and the capacity of 
every human being for religious develop- 
ment—we shall see to it that every pupil 
has a chance to be rounded out in his na- 
ture. We shall not neglect his religious 
faculties. 

The only other illustration which I can 
give now of the fact that the religious ele- 
ment is missing in much of our modern 
education—is the commercial view of edu- 
cation, which is so generally taken. Edu- 
cation is regarded by many simply as add- 
ing to productive capacity, as enhancing the 
money-making power. In many instances 
it certainly does that. Not in all, for some 
of the learned callings are always under- 
paid, and nothing is so precarious as author- 
ship considered as a means of support. 

But it is a symptom of wrong thinking 
whenever money-making is urged as a 
stimulus to learning. The purpose of an 
education is much higher than the getting 
of gain. It is to widen our view of life 
and of the world in which we live. It is 
to make us more capable of doing the work 
given us to do. It is to lift us up to higher 
and nobler things. It is to help round out 
our own characters and to widen our in- 
fluence for good in the world. It is to 
encourage all self-denying manliness and 
womanliness, so that we shall grow more 
like Him who is the example of all good- 
ness and greatness and usefulness. The 
lines of our life should all converge towards 
Christ, who whatever else He may be, is 
God’s realized ideal of human excellence. 

Whether we achieve fame or win great- 
ness or not, the more we become Christ- 
like in heart and life, the more shall we 
accomplish the purpose of our being and 
meet the approval of the great Lord above 
us. At the end of all the highest plaudit is 
that which is contained in His declaration, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
and the highest happiness is His welcome, 
“Enter thau into the joy of thy Lord.” I 
cannot make a better ending of this morn- 
ing’s discourse than to quote some words 
uttered by the elder Dr. Peabody in 1867 
to the graduating class at Harvard. Said 
he: “If there be a God nothing is so 
manly as to own His presence and provi- 
dence, and to dare (whatever hindrances 
there may be) to do His will and obey His 
commandments. If there be a Saviour who 
became mortal that He might endow us 
with immortality—nothing is so manly as to 
confess Him openly, to keep His whole 


| charge and to fulfill every behest of that 


love of His which was stronger than death.” 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK. 





BY W. C, HEWITT. 





b Yaree writer of this paper has instructed 
young people and their teachers for 
a quarter of a century, and this essay is a 
brief expression of the views that have 
grown out of this fact to face contact with 
them in school and institute. That the dis- 
cussion may be practical, we shall discuss 
the subject in the following order: What 
should be memorized. How shall we go 
about it? The advantages. 

At the outset we call attention to the 
fact that there is a distinction between 
commitable and readable selections. Some 
people conclude that if a piece is “ inter- 
esting,” or if children like it, it is fit to be 
memorized. Here lies a serious error which 
is the cause of children being taught a lot of 
stuff called “memory gems”—much of 
which is silly and will not outlast the 
period of the second reader. In books for 
memorizing I find given such selections as 
“The Raven,” “Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” 
and “ Little Orphan Annie.” 

We are not saying that these are not 
worth reading—they are all interesting— 
but they are not good material for memory 
work, 

1. If a whole poem is chosen for memor- 
izing it should be short. In a long poem 
it is difficult to keep the thought together, 
and because it can so seldom be quoted in 
its entirety, it is forgotten. Gray’s “ Elegy” 
has been called a perfect piece of litera- 
ture, but it is too long to be committed in 
its entirety—the illuminating points are 
confined to a dozen brilliant stanzas. The 
message of the eighteenth Psalm is as 
precious as that of the first, the eighth or 
twenty-third—yet I have never found a 
person who could say the eighteenth, but 
I have known many who could and did use 
the three others in every-day conversation. 
An ideal length for a complete poem is 
found in such as “Abou Ben Adhem,” 
“The Nightingale and the Glow-worm,” 
“Crossing the Bar,” or Burroughs’ “My 
Own Shall Come to Me.” 

2. If the poem is a long-one only so 
much of it should be memorized as con- 
tains the illuminating point of the selection. 
This “illuminating point ” is always a noble 
thought, nobly expressed. With respect to 
the extent of its application to life, this 
illuminating point may be designated as 
the “general or universal element,” be- 
cause it is a truth that applies to every class 
and condition of men, and so finds an in- 





terpreter in high and low alike; with re- 
spect to its importance it may be called 
the soul of the poem. Many poems contain 
more than one of these universal elements, 
and so it is that some poems have been full 
of help to the race of mankind. The Pro- 
verbs and the sayings of Jesus Christ are 
full of these illuminated universal elements. 
Let us illustrate our meaning: Take 
O’Reilly’s “ Pilgrim Fathers ;” the universal 
element is the fourteen lines beginning with 
“One righteous word for law—the common 
will.” In “Marco Bozzaris ”—the last two 
stanzas. In Whittier’s “Maud Muller” it 
is found in the last twelve lines. In King 
II, xx, it is condensed in the eleventh 
verse. 

I once visited a grammar school where 
the whole class had read “ Snow-Bound,” 
and had committed to memory the first 
sixty-five lines, and not one of them could 
recite any of the beautiful passages begin- 
ning with the following lines: 


“ Henceforward listen as we will” 
“Our Uncle innocent of books ” 
“Dear Aunt whose smile of cheer” or 
“ But still I wait with ear and eye.” 


We do not seek to restrict individual 
choice in these matters, but surely he is in 
error who passes by Corinthians I, xiii, and 
commits to memory the first seventeen 
verses of -Matthew i. 

3. Since life is many-sided the memory 
selections should be chosen to meet the 
needs of the many-sided child. I once 
knew an intermediate teacher who under- 
the influence of the nature study idea, 
taught only “nature” poems. No wonder 
the pupils perished from soul starvation. 

a. First of all, we are children of God, 
and so I put first those selectons that féed 
and freshen the soul for daily life and 
need. Good illustrations of this class of 
selections are: Psalms xxiii; Marvel’s 
Paraphrase of Psalm xix; “Abou Ben 
Adhem ;” Lowell’s “ Yusseuf;” a part of 
“The Chambered Nautilus;’ Cowper’s 
“ Providence ;” and Tennyson’s “ Crossing 
the Bar.” 

b. We are sons of God, but citizens of 
the Republic; so every child should know 
a few of the national hymns and poems. 
These fit him to think of his country nobly, 
to live honorably, and to serve her val- 
iantly. Ilustrations: “America;” the first 
fourteen lines of “ The Declaration of In- 
dependence ;” Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress; the colors and meaning of the flag 
in Butterworth’s “ White Bordered Flag;” 
Wilder’s “Stand by the Flag;” Scott’s 
“Breathes there a Man,” and the conclud- 
ing lines of Longfellow’s “ Building of the 
Ship.” 








aided infidelity in well nigh driving the 
Bible out of our educational institutions. 
It is time to have it restored if there were 
no other reasons than that it is part of the 
noblest literature the world possesses, and 
it is linked in with all that is best in Eng- 
lish literature. But there is a stronger rea- 
son for the study of the Scriptures than as 
a mere preparation for the study of English 
literature. 

However, we may differ in denomina- 
tional views we must think of the Bible as 
containing those principles upon which re- 
ligion and morals are founded. Every sect 
that calls itself Christian professes rever- 
ence for the Bible. Of late a very impor- 
tant movement has begun in the Roman 
Catholic church for the diffusion of the 
Scriptures. It is not too much to hope 
that at some time there may be some ver- 
sion of these sacred books that will be 
measurably acceptable to all Christian 
bodies including our Roman brethren. Or 
failing to agree upon such a version the 
next best plan would be to introduce re- 
ligious instruction as a special part of the 
school curriculum under religious teachers 
favored by the denominations represented. 
This is really done in some places. One or 
two hours each week the Roman priest and 
the Protestant pastor visit the school and 
gather their adherents for regular system- 
atic instruction. Some practicable plan 
will be devised when our American people 
wake up to perceive the great harm done 
by the present plan of shutting systematic 
religious instruction entirely out of our 
schools, and treating the Scriptures as if 
they could safely be ignored. 

I am not prepared to join in the cry that 
our schools, our public schools, are God- 
less, because no systematic religious in- 
struction is given in them, for I cannot 
overlook the fact that one of the most 
effectual methods for the right instruction 
of the young in morals and religion is the 
personal life of the teacher. Thank God 
the great majority of American teachers 
are to-day religious men and religious wo- 
men, and some of them most superb ex- 
emplars of Christianity in their daily lives. 
They are teaching upright living by living 
uprightly. They are teaching obedience to 
law by obeying law themselves. They are 
teaching self-control by controlling them- 
selves. The general trend of our schools 
by their well ordered arrangements, their 
kindly discipline, and their general re- 
quirements are instilling right principles 
into the lives of the many thousands of 
pupils under daily instruction. 

I would not overlook the value of the 
daily work and the daily example of the 
American teacher. About all the religious 
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training that some of the young are likely 
to get they get thus by contact with men 
and women who try to live religiously. 
When we recognize, as I have said, the 
religiousness of life, and the capacity of 
every human being for religious develop- 
ment—we shall see to it that every pupil 
has a chance to be rounded out in his na- 
ture. We shall not neglect his religious 
faculties. 

The only other illustration which I can 
give now of the fact that the religious ele- 
ment is missing in much of our modern 
education—is the commercial view of edu- 
cation, which is so generally taken. Edu- 
cation is regarded by many simply as add- 
ing to productive capacity, as enhancing the 
money-making power. In many instances 
it certainly does that. Not in all, for some 
of the learned callings are always under- 
paid, and nothing is so precarious as author- 
ship considered as a means of support. 

But it is a symptom of wrong thinking 
whenever money-making is urged as a 
stimulus to learning. The purpose of an 
education is much higher than the getting 
of gain. It is to widen our view of life 
and of the world in which we live. It is 
to make us more capable of doing the work 
given us to do. It is to lift us up to higher 
and nobler things. It is to help round out 
our own characters and to widen our in- 
fluence for good in the world. It is to 
encourage all self-denying manliness and 
womanliness, so that we shall grow more 
like Him who is the example of all good- 
ness and greatness and usefulness. The 
lines of our life should all converge towards 
Christ, who whatever else He may be, is 
God’s realized ideal of human excellence. 

Whether we achieve fame or win great- 
ness or not, the more we become Christ- 
like in heart and life, the more shall we 
accomplish the purpose of our being and 
meet the approval of the great Lord above 
us. At the end of all the highest plaudit is 
that which is contained in His declaration, 
“Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
and the highest happiness is His welcome, 
“Enter thau into the joy of thy Lord.” I 
cannot make a better ending of this morn- 
ing’s discourse than to quote some words 
uttered by the elder Dr. Peabody in 1867 
to the graduating class at Harvard. Said 
he: “If there be a God nothing is so 
manly as to own His presence and provi- 
dence, and to dare (whatever hindrances 
there may be) to do His will and obey His 
commandments. If there be a Saviour who 
became mortal that He might endow us 
with immortality—nothing is so manly as to 
confess Him openly, to keep His whole 
charge and to fulfill every behest of that 
love of His which was stronger than death.” 
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GOOD MEMORY WORK. 





BY W. C, HEWITT. 





b Sige writer of this paper has instructed 
young people and their teachers for 
a quarter of a century, and this essay is a 
brief expression of the views that have 
grown out of this fact to face contact with 
them in school and institute. That the dis- 
cussion may be practical, we shall discuss 
the subject in the following order: What 
should be memorized. How shall we go 
about it? The advantages. 

At the outset we call attention to the 
fact that there is a distinction between 
commitable and readable selections. Some 
people conclude that if a piece is “ inter- 
esting,” or if children like it, it is fit to be 
memorized. Here lies a serious error which 
is the cause of children being taught a lot of 
stuff called “memory gems”—much of 
which is silly and will not outlast the 
period of the second reader. In books for 
memorizing I find given such selections as 
“The Raven,” “Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” 
and “ Little Orphan Annie.” 

We are not saying that these are not 
worth reading—they are all interesting— 
but they are not good material for memory 
work, 

1. If a whole poem is chosen for memor- 
izing it should be short. In a long poem 
it is difficult to keep the thought together, 
and because it can so seldom be quoted in 
its entirety, it is forgotten. Gray’s “Elegy” 
has been called a perfect piece of litera- 
ture, but it is too long to be committed in 
its entirety—the illuminating points are 
confined to a dozen brilliant stanzas. The 
message of the eighteenth Psalm is as 
precious as that of the first, the eighth or 
twenty-third—yet I have never found a 
person who could say the eighteenth, but 
I have known many who could and did use 
the three others in every-day conversation. 
An ideal length for a complete poem is 
found in such as “Abou Ben Adhem,” 
“The Nightingale and the Glow-worm,” 
“Crossing the Bar,” or Burroughs’ “My 
Own Shall Come to Me.” 

2. If the poem is a long-one only so 
much of it should be memorized as con- 
tains the illuminating point of the selection. 
This “ illuminating point ” is always a noble 
thought, nobly expressed. With respect to 
the extent of its application to life, this 
illuminating point may be designated as 
the “general or universal element,” be- 
cause it is a truth that applies to every class 
and condition of men, and so finds an in- 





terpreter in high and low alike; with re- 
spect to its importance it may be called 
the soul of the poem. Many poems contain 
more than one of these universal elements, 
and so it is that some poems have been full 
of help to the race of mankind. The Pro- 
verbs and the sayings of Jesus Christ are 
full of these illuminated universal elements. 
Let us illustrate our meaning: Take 
O’Reilly’s “ Pilgrim Fathers ;” the universal 
element is the fourteen lines beginning with 
“One righteous word for law—the common 
will.” In “Marco Bozzaris ”—the last two 
stanzas. In Whittier’s “Maud Muller” it 
is found in the last twelve lines. In King 
II, xx, it is condensed in the eleventh 
verse. 

I once visited a grammar school where 
the whole class had read “ Snow-Bound,” 
and had committed to memory the first 
sixty-five lines, and not one of them could 
recite any of the beautiful passages begin- 
ning with the following lines: 


“ Henceforward listen as we will” 
“Our Uncle innocent of books ” 

“ Dear Aunt whose smile of cheer ” or 
“ But still I wait with ear and eye.” 


We do not seek to restrict individual 
choice in these matters, but surely he is in 
error who passes by Corinthians I, xiii, and 
commits to memory the first seventeen 
verses of -Matthew i. 

3. Since life is many-sided the memory 
selections should be chosen to meet the 
needs of the many-sided child. I once 
knew an intermediate teacher who under- 
the influence of the nature study idea, 
taught only “nature” poems. No wonder 
the pupils perished from soul starvation. 

a. First of all, we are children of God, 
and so I put first those selectons that féed 
and freshen the soul for daily life and 
need. Good illustrations of this class of 
selections are: Psalms xxiii; Marvel’s 
Paraphrase of Psalm xix; “Abou Ben 
Adhem ;” Lowell’s “ Yusseuf;” a part of 
“The Chambered Nautilus;” Cowper’s 
“ Providence ;” and Tennyson’s “ Crossing 
the Bar.” 

b. We are sons of God, but citizens of 
the Republic; so every child should know 
a few of the national hymns and poems. 
These fit him to think of his country nobly, 
to live honorably, and to serve her val- 
iantly. Ilustrations: “America;” the first 
fourteen lines of “The Declaration of In- 
dependence ;” Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress; the colors and meaning of the flag 
in Butterworth’s “ White Bordered Flag;” 
Wilder’s “Stand by the Flag;” Scott’s 
“Breathes there a Man,” and the conclud- 
ing lines of Longfellow’s “ Building of the 
Ship.” 
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c. The mind loves to contemplate ideal 
types of character, and so children should 
memorize selections that set forth nobly 
ideals of manhood and womanhood. Such 
selections as the following have proved 
very efficient toward this end: Eccle- 
jastes xxxi:10-31; Lee’s description of 
Washington; Burns’ Epitaph on himself; 
Goldsmith’s Village Preacher; and the par- 
able of the House on the Rock, Matt. vii. 

d. The child needs a philosophy of life. 
At best, with most of us life is very im- 
perfect, but without some noble conception 
of duty beyond us and above us, it it bound 
to be worse. Experience shows us that 
maxim-trained men have the advantage in 
life’s race. Such selections as the follow- 
ing are sure to leave their impress on char- 
acter: Lowell’s “ They are slaves who fear 
to speak for the fallen and the weak;” 
Mackay’s “Cleon Hath a Million Acres ;” 
Burns’ “For a’ That;” Longfellow’s 
“ Builders;” and the parable of the Tal- 
ents, Matt. xxv. 

II.—Having determined what kinds of 
selections should be taught for memory 
work, let us now consider how we should 
go about it. 

1. Teachers should not ask children to 
learn selections which they themselves do 
not know. In the writer’s experience much 
of the failure to make memory-work in- 
spiring is that teachers do not move for- 
ward in front. It has been a very common 
experience to find teachers. of the grades 
unable themselves to recite the amount they 
have required of their pupils. Where such 
a condition exists memory-work is sure to 
be a fizzle. 

_2. Only a few lines should be given at a 
time. This will make the task easy and 
give the pupils a chance to think over the 
idea. If the teacher learns the selection 
with the class there will be little danger of 
assigning too much to be learned. 

3. After the selection has been learned 
and recited several times, it should be 
copied in a book and preserved. Teachers 
who do not do this lose three-fourths of 
the value of the exercise. If selections are 
not written down they are only half memor- 
ized, and of course will pass from the mem- 
ory very easily. 

4. Memorized selections should be often 
reviewed. For a thing to get fixed per- 
manently in the mind it must be forgotten 
and relearned several times. Teachers of 
the higher grades often make no use of 
what the child has already learned, and how 
many a beautiful selection rises in clouds 
and sets in darkness. 

5. The whole of the universal element 
should be committed to memory. Scrappy, 
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half-completed selections are an abomina- 
tion. Sometimes the literary strength is of 
almost as much importance as the thought 
itself and to stop with work half done is 
a serious error. Sometimes it is necessary 
to learn the whole poem so as not to lose 
the literary unity. I do not see how any 
one could teach less than the whole of such 
poems as “The Mountain and the Squir- 
rel;” “Barbara Fritchie;” “Hohenlinden;” 
or “ The Old Clock on the Stairs.” 

6. A very effective way of keeping the 
words fresh in mind, and the structure of 
the literary unity intact, is for the teacher 
or some pupil to start in and read, say 
“ Snow-Bound;” and whenever a place is 
reached where the pupil can quote the 
thought, the reader is to stop and let the 
pupil finish the quotation. 

7. When a beautiful selection has been 
learned the question “What in this is 
beautiful, and why?” is often an excellent 
stimulus to thought. 

IlI—The advantages of memory work 
are many. 

1. It keeps a noble thought fixed before 
the mind. Experience shows that the pupils 
who commit to memory very simple things 
do great things with them: they quote them 
to others, use them in writing, and in hours 
of silence or temptation, turn them over in 
their minds. If a thing is read but once or 
twice there is very little to think over—in- 
deed much reading destroys thinking, just 
as two pictures on the same negative blur 
each other. What is in the memory is in 
the mind, and is independent of book, 
teacher, or circumstance. 

2. The choice selection is apt to contain 
new words, and so there is a continual en- 
largement of the vocabulary. In making 
up the memory books it is an excellent plan 
to keep a page or two for new words, and . 
then have stimulating spelling lessons and 
sentence exercises. Another is for the 
teacher to quote some peculiar word or 
phrase and let the pupil name the poem 
and give the quotation. During a six 
months’ experience with forty-five pupils 
in a ninth grade the average number of 
new words gained for each pupil under this 
plan was one hundred and five. Of course 
the list was not large, but it represented 
new ideas, and a genuine and enthusiastic 
progression in word-study. I think I never 
saw such progress in spelling in any corre- 
sponding length of time. Incidentally, and 
with no special lesson from the teacher, 
this copy of selections and rewriting of 
them gave the class a knowledge of prac- 
tical punctuation that proved sufficient for 
all ordinary uses. 

3. The most important influence that I 
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have ever noticed from the memory-train- 
ing is in the realm of what might be termed 
the child’s inner thinking. Andrew D. 
White, in his autobiography, refers to this 
influence when; in speaking of his teacher, 
Joseph Allen, he says: “I recall among the 
treasures of literature thus gained, extracts 
that have been precious to me ever since in 
many a weary and sleepless hour on land 
and sea.” 

When principal of a union city high 
school I sent out questions to about eighty 
of the citizens, asking among other things, 
what influence, if any, beautiful memorized 
thoughts had had upon their lives. The 
testimony was almost universal in attribut- 
ing a greater success in life to the noble 
selections committed to memory when they 
were children. What, perhaps, to me, was 
strangest of all, was that in nearly every 
case there was some reference to the beauty 
in which the thought was clothed. 

Thus all testimony and experience seem 
to unite in attributing great importance to 
the ieuants committed to memory in child- 
hood. ‘Noble thoughts nobly expressed are 
surely the proper seeds for the soul of the 
child, for he will gather their fruit often in 
the advancing years. Shall we not say of 
all noble words of the great and good what 
was said of the Ancient Law: “ Bind them 
about thy neck, write them on the table of 
thine heart?” 


> 





A WORD TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 





A. H. FORMAN. 





OW is the time for every school di- 
rector in this State to determine for 
himself an answer to the question, How can 
I best serve my school district for the next 
school year? And in considering an answer 
to this question, it would seem that the 
school directors’ thoughts ought to focus 
upon the right choice: of teachers. The 
teacher is the most potent factor in educa- 
tion. School paraphernalia—such as text- 
books, pencils, blackboards, buildings—al- 


.though important are only the shell of 


education. The soul of it is the teacher. 
The world’s great teachers had no meeting- 
houses, no text-books. The one Great 
Teacher taught the multitude as he stood 
beside the sea or on the hill-top. The 
teacher, school directors, is the vital factor. 

In your choice of teachers it would seem 
best for you to determine an answer to 
another question, namely, What ought to 
be the basis of our choice? And in order 
to reach a rational answer to this question 
it would seem best for you to put aside 
every influence except the educational fit- 





ness and the character of the teacher. Let 
not ties of blood, the influence of un- 
grounded reports, the honeyed words of 
the unworthy, the fear of criticism—let not 
these things bear upon your choice; but 
over the altar of an honest heart and a 
clear brain judge, as best you can, whether 
that teacher is fitted by education, spirit 
and character to lead that child to a state 
of manly or of womanly usefulness. 

Yes, fitted by education. One may, we 
know, be graduated from a high school, a 
normal school, even a college and yet in the 
true sense of the word be uneducated—un- 
educated in common sense, in living truth. 
Much of our education is in the symbols 
of things. Such an education lacks unity, 
purpose. A pile of lumber is not a house, 
yet the carpenter may purpose to make it 
so; a pile of knowledge is not an education, 
yet the possessor of it may purpose to 
make it so. Again, we know that the worth- 
while things in this world are the invisible 
things. Purpose is invisible. It has neither 
length nor breadth nor thickness. We can- 
not calculate its value as we do horses 
and land. Purpose, the invisible, the mother 
of progress. In your choice of teachers, 
school directors, choose those educated in 
purpose. 

And fitted by spirit. There can be no 
purpose without spirit. But the question 
is, What kind of spirit? Let it be the 
spirit of good-will, of helpfulness, of force, 
of courage, and a high sense of honor. 


DIGNITY OF PARENTHOOD. 








DR. NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, 





I T happened a few weeks ago that I found 

myself in my native town, in the 
vicinity of the house in which I was born, 
and, with a half hour to spare, I determined 
to visit the house of my birth. Fortu- 
nately, it had been unchanged; the gabled 
roofs were as of yore, and especially the 
one covering the shed on which I had spent 
so many care-free hours seem to blink and 
wink a cordial welcome to me, and invite 
me again to share its shady but slanting 
hospitality; the fence built particularly to 
keep me as a youngster within a certain en- 
closure, was still there; so were the old 
cherry trees; so was the window of my 
room, “that little window where the sun 
came peeping in at morn;” the window out 
of which I looked in terror one day during 
the Civil War, because, seeing a big tug 
coming up the river, I fancied it was a 
rebel gunboat coming to capture us. 
Everything seemed very natural about the 
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old house, and as the flood of precious 
memories rolled over me, and I instinctively 
lifted my hat, I noticed through my tear- 
filled eyes that the houses on the street had 
been numbered, and that mine was num- 
ber one. Everybody’s home is number one. 

There is in residence in the heart of the 
humblest home, a preciousness, a priority, 
and a supremacy, which makes it number 
one in our heart’s memory and affection, 
and the ground reason for this is the honor 
which we accord to father and mother, and 
the dignity which we respect in parent- 
hood. 

You can define the characteristic and 
measure the attitude of any civilization by 
the dignity it accords to parenthood, No 
one can follow the slowly developing his- 
tory of the world, with its gradual evolu- 
tion of motherhood and fatherhood, without 
being impressed with the patent truth that 
the great struggle and purpose of nature 
from the beginning has been to build the 
home, and to make parenthood, not only 
the most blessed of all human experiences, 
but the most serviceable social contribution 
to the weal of any generation. When 
parenthood has been without significance, 
there raw savagery has ruled supreme. 
When parenthood has been lightly es- 
teemed, there, however, apparently noble 
civilization may have appeared, with com- 
fort for lackeys and luxuries of every sort 
for flunkies; there the heart has become 
either putrid or petrified, and in either case 
the civilization turnd out to be a whited 
sepulcher filled with dead men’s bones. 
Where parenthood has been dignified, where 
its responsibility has been respected, its 
sacrifices courted, and its soul of mutual 
love honored and idealized, there it has 
been found to be the purveyor of earth’s 
noblest joys, sweetest satisfactions, and 
highest hopes; and through it has been 
afforded community and state, the blessed- 
ness of that purity in which men see God. 
The church and the state are rooted in the 
home. They will rise or fall as parent- 
hood becomes in public esteem an affair 
either of capture or convenience, or of 
companionship and consecration. 

There is no national concern of more 
vital importance to America to-day than 
the dignity of parenthood in relation to the 
original American stock, for as one has 
recently said, “ What sort of a society would 
that be, with childless homes and business- 
centered male and female bachelors -at the 
top, and prolific immigrants at the bottom ?” 
That the present civilization is unfavorable 
to the family ideal, and that the dignity of 
parenthood is lightly esteemed, is one of the 
obvious and lamentable facts of present day 
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modern life. Social theories rise up to 
dispute the idealism of the family, and 
at best, make it an institution to be inter- 
preted and manipulated in the interest of the 
State. Science looks very wise and very 
grave in the presence of the idealism of 
parenthood and never is more dismal and 
dreary than when attempting to regulate 
the family in numbers by the scant limita- 
tion of civic conditions, and certainly is 
never more disgusting and dirty than when 
promulgating information which destroys 
the sacredness of parenthood, debases the 
morals and not seldom cripples the lives of 
those who accept its sodden suggestions 
as a private highway to conjugal happiness 
and peace. 

The courts putting asunder by the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, those whom 
God hath poined together are doing their 
full share toward the degradation of the 
dignity of parenthood. The real estate 
people who build houses for husbands and 
wives, but provide no room and have no 
hospitality for children, certainly are no 
insignificant contributor to a complicated 
situation, while the economic conditions, 
the high cost of living, the demand upon 
multitudes of women either to provide or 
supplement the family income, all these 
tend to cultivate an overdone principle of 
prudence which makes against the fuller 
recognition and the most loyal appreciation 
of the dignity of parenthood. The young 
people themselves, committed to the soft 
luxuries of ease and of pleasure, are not 
certain to interpret their marriage relation- 
ships in terms of the noblest ideals and 
sometimes foolishly regard the entrance 
upon parenthood as an unfortunate, not to 
say grievous, happening, and their escape 
from it as a bit of rare, and greatly to be 
prized, good fortune. The emancipation of 
women concerning which such insistent, if 
not altogether impressive, spectacles and 
utterances are being made just at present is 
not sure to be a real contribution to the 
ideals of parental dignity, especially if men 
begin to suspect that their inamoritas, by 
any possibility may develop into Amazons. | 
The wrongs which a debased idea of par- 
enthood create and .perpetuate are so 
patently obvious, and as is perfectly proper, 
are being openly and mercilessly exposed, 
are still for the time being not unlikely to 
throw the black and eclipsing cloud across 
the golden glory of the luminary of ideal- 
ized parenthood, and thus it comes about 
that if the dignity of parenthood is to be 
maintained there must be a new return, 
and a new espousal of its ideals in con- 
science jand character, while matrimony 
must not simply by word of the service, 
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but by the soul of the contracting parties, 
be entered into not “ unadvisedly, or lightly, 
but reverently, discretely, advisedly, soberly, 
and in the fear of God.” 

Parenthood interpreted in its dignity and 
in the significance which Christianity at- 
taches to it, first of all, a discipline in 
character. John Fiske claims that his per- 
sonal contribution to the theory of evolu- 
tion is in interpreting the significance of 
the prolongation of infancy in a human 
being. In the animal kingdom many species 
are born full-armed; equipped at once with 
the power of defense and of self-provision ; 
others receive these powers in days; a few 
weeks, and then all relation with parent 
ceases; the progeny is independent; but 
with the human child, the early days are 
utter helplessness, and the weeks slip hur- 
riedly by before the blue-eyed baby, by its 
laugh, suggests the first glimmering of 
recognition, Long years elapse before the 
child, under most favorable circumstances, 
can be independent of its parent. Now the 
object of this in nature is not only to 
detain the father from being a wandered 
up and down the earth, to domesticate him 
and give him grit and grace to fight for, 
to feel and to protect his mate and child, 
but to give the mother those first lessons in 
love and joy which come from the depend- 
ence of the child and the necessity of care. 
Infancy thus is a beautiful discipline of 
parenthood. It solidifies character; it com- 
mands sacrifice; it contributes love. Many 
a young fellow has prolonged his boyhood 
into his married life, and has wakened to 
the sense of what a true man ought to be 
for the first time when he looked with a 
father’s pride into the blinking eyes of his 
own child, and many a young girl to whom 
life has been more or less of an afternoon 
tea, even after she has made her own home, 
has, for the first time, discerned the real 
significance of life’s nobility and worth 
as she has embraced the sacred sacrifices 
and the holy loves which have come to her 
with the new live God has given her. There 
is no truer word in the Bible than this. ” A 
little chold shall lead them,” and there is no 
more glorious discipline for a stalwart man, 
and for a gracious woman, than the disci- 
pline of parenthood. 

It is true that babies take money, but so 
do parties, theaters, automobiles and social 
festivities. It is true that babies exchange 
pain for pleasure, anxiety for amusement; 
it is true that babies are great inconveni- 
ences; they take time regularly, and espe- 
cially irregularly; they have a way of be- 
ing sick, when for your convenience they 
should be well, and well when, for your 
convenience, they might take the time to 





be sick. They determine for you whether 
you shall go to the seashore or the moun- 
tains, or stay at home; they add sometimes 
necessarily and often unnecessarily, an 
extra servant in your home. They disturb 
your rest; sometimes they mortify your 
pride; they make unceasing demands upon 
your strength, your patience and your 
solicitude, but they are the most effective 
disciplinarians of royal character, and they 
ennoble manhood whenever a father in his 
rugged strength sacrifies his inclinaton 
for his baby in its appealing weakness or 
finds no hour of the day so sweet as that 
in which his baby holds out its begging 
arms for him and gives its sweetest smile 
and gentlest coo to him. They contribute 
unsuspected qualities of loveliness to the 
character of mother; qualities born in pain, 
in patience and in care, which transform 
many a hitherto meager spirit into a veri- 
table Madonna. There is no school of 
discipline like the school which idealizes 
parenthood, and no cause for gratitude to 
God for any gift of His is comparable to 
that of the gift of a little child to love, to 
cherish, and by whom to be drawn in affec- 
tion and loyalty to the summits of life. 
Verily the old Psalmist was right: “ Chil- 
dren are the heritage of the Lord; happy 
is he who hath his quiver full of them.” 

But if parenthood in its dignity is the 
purveyor of the most royal discipline in 
life, it is no less the almoner of its deep- 
est joy. It is only the flippant and the 
vulgar who toy with the flimsy question, 
“ How to be happy though married?” For 
those whose wedding is a losing and a find- 
ing of one’s soul, each in the other, know 
that the most lasting satisfaction and the 
holiest delights are in residence in those 
mutual aspirations which are captured and 
crowned only in parenthood. The precious 
truth is pathetically revealed when parent- 
hood has resolved itself into a tender but 
holy memory. 

How shall we describe the elixir of joy 
which fills to overflowing the cup of noble 
parenthood? Are there any castles in the 
air, whose minarets and towers sparkle in 
the sun, like those we build for our babies 
as they lie happy and contented in the 
cradle by our side? Are there any plans 
in all the universe half so important on the 
one hand, or so sure to yield compound 
interest, as those we make for the future of 
our own little kinsmen? Is there anything 
quite so wonderful as the first tooth, or any 
day quite so important in the world’s his- 
tory as when for the first time the baby 
finds its pink toe? Or was any oration in 
the world so thrilling and eloquent, though 
it be of Demosthenes himself, as that first 
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word from baby lips? Is there any sense 
of dignity, any refined and elevated spirit 
of joyous self-control in the presence of 
which a parent tames and restrains his own 
wants to satisfy a baby’s need? Are jeal- 
ousy and envy ever so tightly handcuffed, 
or so securely dungeoned, as when a parent 
can see with content his friends, with their 
varied exhibits of material splendor, while 


to him is given the love of his child? Mrs.- 


Lofty may have her carriage, and her 
dapple grays, her fine station, and her glit- 
tering jewels, but there’s many a little 
mother whose feminine envy is lost in the 
wild throb of her maternal joy. 

To lead a company of children forth into 
the great unknown, equipping them, 
through sacrifice and wisdom, and love, 
for the day’s journey; believing in them 
when they are hot-headed, clinging to them 
when they are self-willed, loving them more 
than ever when they are temporarily hol- 
low-hearted, fitting them out in time by 
giving them the vision and the passion of 
eternity, introducing them to discipleship 
in the Kingdom of God, surely there is 
nothing which can surpass this radiant 
privilege or undergird a royal soul with 
deeper, more abiding joy. Nor has parental 
joy spent itself when the nest is empty, be- 
cause the little ones have flown to their 
own. The evening of dignified parenthood 
is not without its sacred satisfactions. The 
glance over the long way is radiant with 
love, and the mutual confidence and re- 
pose of those lives which have been abso- 
lutely knit together in common spirit, pur- 
pose and achievement give a new glint to 
the meaning of those suggestive words, 
“ At eventide it shall be light.” No, there 
is no joy like the joy of dignified, idealized 
parenthood. Whether it be in the morning 
or the afternoon, or the evening of its ex- 
perience, it has a touch of the permanent 
and the abiding with which none other joy 
competes. If the morning is expectant, 
and the noon laborious, the evening is tran- 
quil, reposeful and confident. 

Finally, the dignity of parenthood is the 
obligation we owe to the future. The busi- 
ness of humanity is to people the earth, to 
make ready to-day for a better to-morrow; 
to leave the world more advanced than we 
found it; to do something for, and to tell 
something to, the following generation. 
There is no gift to posterity like the strain 
of high and noble blood. Institutions and 
endowments are noble ways of sending the 
message of one’s sympathy and interest 
down the ages, but to provide that that 
message shall tremble upon living lips and 
that interest be displayed by participating 
souls, is a far higher and more royal pre- 
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rogativé. America is at present taking 
great interest in her ancestry; we have all 
sorts of patriotic societies, and none among 
us are more proud than those who trace 
their ancestry back to the Mayflower. 
Plymouth Rock, or who can proudly claim 
to be sons and daughters of the Revolution. 
But is the ancestry the only important 
family pride? How about the posterity? 
Is the strain running out because of un- 
worthy ideals of parenthood? Because of 
a lack of the courage of sacrifice, or a 
growing fondness for the fleshpots of 
Egypt? To be true to our ancestry means, 
in high-souled dignity, to provide for our 
posterity. O, young American men and 
women, proud of your family, of your 
blood, of your ancestry, remember that to 
honor thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long upon the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, means this: To 
bury, through a noble conception of the 
dignity of parenthood, your ancestry in 
your progeny, and by a lordly conception of 
the meaning of life to aspire, if God shall 
grant you this grace, to be worthy dis- 
ciples of its majestic dignities, and faithful 
stewards of the disciplining, engaging and 
joyful occupations. 

America is to be saved by the continued 
incarnation of her ideals in uplifted souls. 
Can you ask a finer distinction, a more 
joyful anticipation, a nobler destiny, than 
that these ideals should shine upon the 
world’s to-morrow, out of the souls of 
those descendants, “ bone of your bone and 
flesh of your flesh?” To be a parent, a 
real parent, is to be a priest, a patriot, a 
partner with God in the great and destined 
business of the future. 


SOCRATES. 


DR. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS. 











7 great linguist and missionary, Dr. 
Carey, stopped a poor old Indian 
woman in Benares, and in ten minutes told 
her that God was her Father, and that she 
was dear to Him. Suddenly the solar 
spiritual look swept over her face, and she 
whispered: “I did not know who He was 
before, but all my life my heart has been 
bleeding for Him.” ‘You see, she was ad- 
justed to God in advance. She never had 
the written book revelation, but she did 
have the organic, constitutional and fleshed 
Bible in her own heart and conscience. For 
no wounded soul hath ever been left with- 
out divine physican and medicine for heart 
hurts. The fundamental Bible is common 
to the entire human race, though only one 
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race has written out a description of the 
organic Bible, in the form of the law of 
Moses and prophecies of Malachi. 

But some men will say: “ How can there 
be a fleshed Bible?” So you challenge 
Paul to show a single Gentile who never 
heard of the Old Testament (there was no 
New Testament when Paul outlined his 
argument), or of Christ’s teachings, and 
had God’s law written on his mind and 
heart, and who got safely through this 
world and into the next. Well, since you 
ask for a man who represents the fleshed 
revelation and the organized religious 
faculty, to that man we will go. I will 
not take a Roman centurion, like Cornelius, 
who may have heard of Christ, and read 
the books of Moses. I will take a man 
who lived 450 years before Christ was 
born, and a thousand miles away, one who 
not only never saw, but did not so much 
as know that there was a Moses or a 
Malachi. This man’s name was Socrates, 
God dealt with him at first hand, as He did 
once with Abraham, and later with Moses. 
(And remember that if you deny that God 
could deal with Socrates, you have also 
denied that He could deal with Abraham 
and Moses.) Now, God wrote upon Soc- 
rates’ mind and heart His laws, and spoke 
to Socrates by inspiration, and Socrates an- 
swered back by prayer. Nor is there one 
fundamental thing to a righteous life that 
Socrates did not find out. He was a 
sculptor. At 35 he threw down his tools 
and followed the inner light. He said that 
God, by a heavenly vision, had called him 
to be a religious teacher to the 14,000 men 
in Athens. So he became a home mis- 
sionary. He said that an answer to prayer, 
God, in a vision, had enjoined him to be- 
come a preacher of righteousness, and this 
duty “was enjoined by every influence by 
which any divine decree has ever enjoined 
anything to man to do.” He believed that 
men could find out about God all that was 
necessary, and said: “ Piety alone prepares 
the soul for the reception of divine secrets; 
and no others reach them but men who 
pray, adore and obey God.” 

No man ever had a clearer view of sin. 
He looked upon it as a colossal stupidity, 
for the glutton, the drunkard, the lying poli- 
tician and merchant, but essentially sin was 
ingratitude, and rebellion against God. He 
said, men who surrender themselves to evil 
“can come to God’s throne only by walk- 
ing up red-hot marble stair steps.” He un- 
derstood the basis of righteousness. One 
day he asked a disciple this question: “Is 
not the friend who is loved one thing, and 
the youth who loves, another?” “Cer- 
tainly.” Well, since those good men are 








one thing, and holiness is another, is holi- 
ness holy because good men love it, or do 
good men love it because it is holy?” And 
so Socrates showed men that eternal sun 
yonder in the sky, infinitely above and apart 
from all of us who dwell in the earth 
beneath. In every hour of doubt, Socrates 
prayed. Once troubled by the confusion of 
the great crowd in the city, he took young 
Phaedrus and Plato into the country, hav- 
ing found a plane tree beside the Ilyssus, 
all day long he crowded upon them the 
duty of surrendering themselves to God, to 
justice and truth. When evening came he 
made them drop upon their knees, and 
Socrates lifted up his voice and prayed 
after this fashion: “ Beloved God, and all 
ye other ones who here abide, grant me to 
be beautiful and true within. As thou hast 
made all things to be ordered by law with- 
out, make all things to be just for the soul! 
And, oh God, forbid that I should ever own 
a wedge of gold save such as an honest 
man may possess.” For thirty-five years 
Socrates went from house to house, and 
shop to shop, pricking bubbles, exposing 
shams, lifting the sheep’s garment from the 
shoulders of the wolf, recovering the prodi-- 
gal from the mire. Finally he undertook 
a crusade against corruption and graft im 
connection with the politicians who were 
wasting the people’s money on a needless 
war. The Athenian gang determined to 
get rid of him just as the “temple ring” in 
Jerusalem decided to get rid of Jesus. 

Five hundred Judges took their seats, the 
citizens of Athens sat round about, and 
Socrates was indicted for destroying in 
youth faith in the marble gods, Zeus, Venus 
and Apollo. Then when he was condemned 
to die by poison, he stood in his place and 
smiled down upon his enemies. “The 
inner voice forbids my asking you to re- 
verse the sentence. When your generals at 
Delium assigned me my place in battle I 
faced the peril of death; and if when God 
has assigned me my duty, think you that 
through fear of death I will desert my post 
as a religious teacher?” In a fury of 
anger the judges voted the sentence of 
death. When one friend urged him to con- 
ciliate the judges by an humble confession 
or petition for mercy, he answered, “I 
know not whether death is an evil or good. 
I will not choose imprisonment, for I do 
not like it; I will not choose exile from my 
friends; therefore I choose death. For if 
death be removal from hence to another 
place, and if all the dead are there, what 
richer blessing than death, Oh, my judges? 
At what price would you not estimate an 
evening’s talk with Orpheus, Hesiod and 
Homer? For me to sojourn with these 
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heroes, like Ajax, who died from an injust 
sentence, as I am to die, would be most 
desirable.” 

In the night before the day of the poison- 
ing, a rich friend named Crito completed 
plans to release Socrates from the jail. 
Crito told Socrates he had everything ready 
to carry him off to Thessaly, where he 
could die in peace, but the old man quietly 
argued the merchant down, and insisted 
that having been called of God to teach the 
citizens of Athens, he would not “ run away 
from his duty in a disguise of coats and 
skins.” ‘“ Moreover,” he said, “the time of 
my death draws near, for in my dreams 
just now a beautiful, majestic woman, 
clothed in white, seemed to stand by my 
side, and say: “ Socrates, three days, and 
you will reach fertile Phthia. All these 
things boom in my ears like the swelling 
music of flutes, and make me deaf, dear 
Crito, to your arguments for flight.” At 
sunset they brought the cup of poison. 
Socrates prayed that his going might be 
happy and prosperous, and that he might 
find his dead and behold God in peace. 
Then looking steadily into the face of the 
jailer, he said: “ Goodbye,” and drank the 
poison without trembling or change of 
color. But before he died he said: “ With 
respect to immortality, and a life beyond, 
we must build a raft out of the best of 
human arguments, and embark on the raft 
constructed by reason, and sail across the 
sea of death with all its storms, until the 
time when we can be carried more safely in 
a surer boat furnished by some coming 
divine teacher.” For seventy years he had 
been building the raft of reason. One day 
the old man standing upright on the raft, 
waved a signal to his few disciples and dis- 
appeared in the fog, and the black sea—I 
believe he met his Pilot face to face when 
he had crossed the bar. For God judges 
the Jew by the law and the prophets, and 
the Gentile by the inner law, written on 
the heart and conscience. 

Now we have the foundation for a fun- 
damental statement. God inwrought the 
religious faculty into the soul of Socrates. 
The Greek had only the inner revelation, 
the voice of conscience, as his prophet, the 
heavens that declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament that sheweth His handiwork. 
Having one revelation, Socrates, with many 
blunderings. and  stumblings, sins and 
groans, with much penitence and prayer, 
struggled on. Moses and Malachi had the 
same religious faculty and fleshed revela- 
tion in themselves, but they wrote out for 
their friends a verbal Bible, an intellectual 
photograph of the life of God in their souls, 
and justified the way of God to man. Both 
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the lawgiver and the prophet oft sinned 
against the inner light and refused to obey 
the inner voice. But who is this that 
cometh out of Edom, with garments that 
are crimson with life blood, struggling 
against sin? This is the Man whose name 
is above every name; Christ had the reli- 
gious faculty that was as flawless and per- 
fect as the trembling of the needle to the 
pole. Electric wires across the continent 
sometimes go down in times of storm, but 
when Jesus dwelt in Palestine the lines 
were always open and inspiration was 
always streaming in from God, always ac- 
curately responded to in prayer and service. 
All others have marred and injured the re- 
ligious faculty, save Jesus. All others have 
breathed intermittent prayers and have 
gone from hot to cold, and speech to re- 
bellion; not Jesus. He broke the power of 
sin, He flung back every temptation as 
Gibraltar flings back seaweed. He stood 
firm as the mountains for righteousness and 
God . therefore His music is world music, 
His teachings are universal teachings. God 
broke up man into a million fragments to 
make men; again God swept the million 
fragments together in Jesus to make the 
Son of man once more. Behold, the Man 
of God on Calvary, stretching wide His 
arms against the darkening sky, to lift the 
soul up to His Father’s side. For in Him 
all the revolutions are united and carried 
up to supreme perfection, for the salvation 
of the world. 


INFORMATION FOR WOODLAND 
OWNERS. 








In response to a widespread demand for 
fundamental and practical information on 
forestry presented in untechnical language, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has just published Department Bul- 
letin 863, Forestry Lessons on Home 
Woodlands. This bulletin is in the form 
of lessons for school use; but it contains 
a wealth of up-to-date information on the 
principles and practice of forestry that will 
meet also the requirements of the farmer 
and the general public. The farmers of 
the United States own more timberland 
than all other private timberland owners 
put together, and the proper handling of 
their woodlands will go a long way toward 
checking the shrinkage in our timber sup- 
ply. A knowledge of how to measure and 
estimate their timber, how to market it, 
how to protect their woodlands and im- 
prove them, how to use the product to best 
advantage, and much other information of 
practical value may be gained from the 
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bulletin by farmers and woodland owners 
generally. For the student and the teacher 
there are copious and clear directions for 
field and desk study, a simple but accurate 
key to the species, and a list of 100 im- 
portant forest trees with remarks on range 
and on botanical characteristics. The bul- 
letin may be had upon request of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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GROWING SMALLER AS TEACHERS. 





'y’ HE question whether teaching has a 

, narrowing effect upon the intellectual 
range and sympathies of those who devote 
their lives to the work of instruction in 
school or college is generally answered in 
the affirmative. But there has never seemed 
to us any reason for the belief that the re- 
flex influence of teaching is more likely to 
be narrowing than that of law or medicine 
or theology. Some teachers, it is true, even 
early in their career, show unmistakable 
evidences of arrested mental and profes- 
sional development. Others show them- 
selves pedantic or conceited, with a con- 
tracted intellectual horizon. All this is 
pathetic enough. But it remains to be 
proved in most cases that these deplorable 
effects are due wholly to the reflex influ- 
ence of teaching. It is our own conviction 
that the real cause for this narrowness of 
intellectual sympathy is to be found in lack 
of capacity for growth and in the barren- 
ness of the environment in which the in- 
tellectual ideals of those teachers were 
formed who show signs of the narrowing 
influence of the teacher’s life. For just as 
there are some minds that are knowledge- 
proof, so there are some intellects that 
seem to be devoid of that state of receptiv- 
ity that marks the broadly educated man. 
There are teachers in school and college 
whose range of vision seems never to en- 
large. In spite of the liberalizing influence 
of a course of study in a higher institution 
of learning, we now and then find college- 
bred teachers who set up their own narrow- 
ness as the standard for the rest of the 
world, and who confuse their own small 
conceptions of the significance of life with 
the divine revelation of the truth. Open- 
ness to truth, the desire to know the best 
that has has been thought and done, free- 
dom from bias, are the invariable marks of 
that largeness of character with distin- 
guishes the man of culture. and it is not 
surpassing that among teachers there are 
found men and women who have come ‘to 
identify their own circumscribed horizon 
with the outermost bounds of the universe. 





That insufferable conceit and satisfied self- 
assurance which now and then are found 
intensified in the teaching profession can 
just as easily be found in other vocations, 
for there are shriveled souls in all profes- 
sions. It has always seemed to us, however, 
that the conditions of the teacher’s life are 
such as to bring a richer and fuller intel- 
lectual life as the years increase.—Albert 
Leonard, President Michigan Normal 
School. 
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INTERVIEW WITH LORD BRYCE. 








BY MARGARET T, MAGUIRE, 
Principal of McCall School, Philadelphia 





* WE are spending great sums in educa- 

tion in England,” said Lord Bryce. 
“T am not sure that it is being spent where 
it will bring the results we should be having 
now. What we need is a better type of 
teaching in our elementary schools, and this 
cannot be until we have a better type of 
teacher. Teachers are disgracefully under- 
paid. If England would devote more to 
teachers’ salaries and less to bricks and 
mortar the country would be better off. 
This is an age of materialism, and our most 
serious danger lies in this fact. 

“Undoubtedly every nation of the world 
must put its hopes for the future in the 
children in the schools to-day. We are 
having difficulty in persuading young men 
and young women to enter the profession of 
teaching. There are two reasons for this 
in England; one is the poor salary that has 
been paid and the high salaries paid in other 
fields; the other, in this country, is the 
social position of the teacher. America 
has done better than we in this second 
matter. There teachers have a better social 
status than generally is accorded to ours. 
This is especially true of the teachers in 
elementary schools. 

“England has many and stupendous prob- 
lems to face during these days of recon- 
struction. Her thinking men and women 
place the improvement of her schools as of 
very first importance. Yes, we have voted 
very large sums of money for carrying on 
a big educational program. Beginning Jan- 
uary, 1920, the boys and girls between the 
years of fourteen and eighteen will attend 
continuation schools. The thought of these 
schools is to improve the thinking of the 
girl and boy compelled to go to work before 
reaching the secondary school. We hope to 
improve the labor problem through better 
understanding from the worker and his em- 
ployer. We feel that fine teachers will give 
great returns with these children, who meet, 
at so early an age, the labor conditions. 
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“We are on the way to placing the 
schools where they belong. The teachers 
must be cared for first. They cannot exist 
on starvation wages. The salaries have 
already been doubled, but this must be car- 
ried on until the stability of the schools is 
secure. We must improve with the de- 
mands of the age.” 

Then this great old statesman looked at 
me inquiringly as he said: 

“Why is Mr. Pepper opposing the League 
of Nations?” 

I confessed that I had never asked Mr. 
Pepper just why. Then he went on to say: 

“T consider George Wharton Pepper one 
of America’s very ablest men, and I would 
be interested in understanding just what 
makes him believe the world can get along 
without codperation of the great civilized 
nations that would mean a league for the 
betterment of all concerned.” 

I ventured to say that I believed our 
people, especially our mothers in America, 
were not willing to join in any pact that 
might call our young men far from home to 
fight for the claims of other nations. 

With a confident nod he continued: __ 

“When the world realizes that America 
and France and Italy and Britain mean 
business there will be fewer disputes. 
When all the great nations of the world 
join heads and hands, means other than 
fighting will be found for settling inter- 
national differences.” 

As he rose to say good-by he wished me 
to say that he hoped America would con- 
tinue to realize how splendidly and how 
thoroughly right she has been in her great 
system of free education. His knowledge 
of world problems seemed to have made 
more steadfast his faith in the common con- 
sciousness of educated democracy. 

England’s real statesmen are not leaving 
her schools to the decision of local bodies. 
They are making it a part of a great 
national reconstruction. Her biggest states- 
men talk intelligently on the most technical 
educational problems. When I sat in the 
House of Commons after my visit with 
Lord Bryce I heard Sir William Seager ask 
this question of the president of the 
national Board of Education: 

“Is the supply of teachers for the public 
elementary schools much below the require- 
ments? What is the actual number of 
trained teachers leaving the universities and 
colleges this year for service in the public 
elementary schools of England and Wales? 
How far short does this figure fall of the 
number required to staff the school effi- 
ciently? What are the primary reasons for 
this disparity ? 

The president of the Board of Education 
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answered that the figures were not yet 
available as to the numbers required and 
the numbers available, but that steps had 
been taken to encourage young men and 
women to go into the teaching profession. 
In some cases the salary now offered was 
three times that paid before the war. 

The intelligent interest taken by the Par- 
liament in the teachers’ problem makes one 
realize that the national control of schools 
has some very significant advantages. 


= 
<> 


MISS DOANE. 


HEN the Rev. Elias Doane died in 
1870 after fifty years of faithful 
service in the pulpit, he left his daughter 
Margaret little except the old parsonage. 
She was then thirt~ vears old, a beautiful 
and accomplished woman who had had her 
suitors, some of them most desirable men; 
but because she felt that her duty lay to 
her father and the parish, she had refused 
them all, and so, at thirty, had already 
begun to be known as an “ old maid.” 

When her father’s salary stopped she 
had to go to work. She had, of course, 
always earned her living, but now she had 
to find another and more direct way to 
earn it; and teaching school seemed the 
shortest road. A well-disposed school 
committee put her in charge of one of 
the primary schools, and subsequent com- 
mittees moved her up into the grammar 
grades and at last intrusted her with the 
department of English in the high school. 
There she taught until the Psalmist’s three- 
score years and ten retired her, under the 
law, on a pension of six hundred dollars— 
one half of the highest salary she had 
received. 

Those forty years in the schoolroom 
gave the town all that it paid for and more, 
for Miss Doane was one of those unusual 
teachers whose influence extends beyond 
their department. She taught life as well 
as English, and pupils who left school 
twenty and thirty years ago still acknowl- 
edge with gratitude the influence that she 
had on them. : 

Miss Doane still lives in the old parson- 
age that she inherited from her father. 
When he died the taxes on it were twenty- 
five dollars a year. They are now one 
hundred and thirty. In his time there was 
no sewerage system except a cesspool and 
no water service except a well; but the 
town compelled every property owner to 
put in town water and connect with the 
public sewer main. The old grass border 
of the sidewalk has given place to a granite 
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curbing, for which the abutting parsonage 
had to pay its share. 

Miss Doane never complains, but she 
sometimes wears a puzzled if not a worried 
look. She has not been able to keep the 
parsonage in so good repair as she should 
like, and her clothing is old-fashioned and 
some of it positively shabby. Of course 
you could hardly expect the town to in- 
crease her pension now, and at her age 
she cannot earn anything. She will have 
to do the best she can, like the rest of us; 
but when you figure how much you ought 
to charge for what you sell her—because 
everything costs so much now, you know— 
and when you set your figure for patching 
the roof or her ell, or mending her fence, 
or taking out her ashes, or shoveling her 
path, just keep those things in mind. She 
is a neighbor of yours——Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


—— 
~~~ 


NO WORLD FAMINE. 








HE world is in no danger of a food 
famine, despite the figures of certain 
essimists. Sir Henry Rew, in the current 
ineteenth Century, makes it clear that the 
various English philosophers who have been 
predicting that all nations stand in deadly 
peril of not having enough to eat have been 
wholly wrong. To begin with, Malthus, 
who in 1798 predicted that Great Britain 
would be faced with general starvation in 


one hundred years, did so by estimating the | 


population of England in 1898 as 112,- 
000,000, in a country which would have only 
“the means of subsistence for 35,000,000.” 
As a matter of fact, in 1898 England only 
had a population of 40,000,000, being 72,- 
000,000 shy of the Malthus estimate, while, 
of course, the tremendous development of 


transportation had made it possible for the 


country to feed and support its 40,000,000 
with comparative ease. Sir Henry recalls 
the fact that it was in 1898 that Sir William 
Crookes, president of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, went 
over to the statistical pessimists and fore- 
saw a wheat and fuel famine for England 
and all civilized nations. This kind of 
prophecy is still quite popular in England, 
and of it Sir Henry remarks: 

“Nothing is more dangerous to social in- 
stitutions than the belief that we should 
“eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” and 
a diffusion of that doctrine is to be dreaded. 
If, however, there is no substantial basis for 
any such belief, if the resources of the 
world are still ample for all needs and if 
nothing but the folly and perversity of man 
can create widespread scarcity, the removal 








of impediments to the restoration of normal | 
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conditions for the production and distribu- 
tion of food will be hastened. Despair is a 
danger to the public, and only under the in- 
centive of a reasonable expectation of better 
times in the future will men work.” 

Sir Henry then examines the statistics of 
cereal production, shows how faulty the 
deductions of the pessimists have been and 
notes that “a study of the six cereal crops 
which together form the staff of life for the 
world inhabitants is sufficient to show that 
the question of a world famine is not de- 
termined merely by a review of wheat- 
growing possibilities,” so that the situation 
“is such as to permit this generation to 
sleep soundly in their beds without being 
disturbed by the nightmare of starvation.” 
His optimism is based on the general fact 
that, “having regard to the immense sur- 
face of the earth capable of cultivation 
which is at present undeveloped and to 
means of increasing the output from a given 
area which science has only just begun to 
bring into the service of man, we may rea- 
sonably refrain from panic-stricken pre- 
dictions.” Sir Henry takes this hopeful 
view without discussing the enormous pros- 
pective increase in food production which 
will come to the Orient and the arid and 
tropical regions of the earth through 
the universal dissemination of improved 
methods of agriculture, and particularly 
through the closer relationships of all coun- 
tries and all peoples through speedy methods 
of transportation by water and rail, to say 
nothing of air flight—Ledger. 
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TEN THINGS TO REMEMBER. 








1. REMEMBER that everything that is 
alive can feel. Sometimes there are too 
many insects, and they have to be killed. 
When they must die, kill them as quickly 
and as mercifully as you can. 

2. Remember that cruelty grows like 
other sins if not checked. 

3. Remember that to take pleasure in 
seeing animals hurt or killed shows that 
something is terribly wrong in our nature. 

4. Remember your pets—if you keep any 
—and see that they do not starve while you 
live in plenty. 

5. Remember that cats and dogs want 
fresh water where they can get at it. 

6. Boys who drive donkeys or horses 
should remember that they must go slowly 
when they have loads to drag, and that the 
poor animals are made of flesh and blood. 
Blows will make them weak and less able 
to work. Angry words frighten and wear 
them out. Use the whip as little as pos- 
sible, and encourage them with kind words. 
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7. When you feel inclined to throw 
stones at living creatures, stop and think: 
“How should I like to be bruised and to 
get my bones broken for fun?” The boy 
who hurts or teases small, weak animals, 
robs nests, or gives pain to gentle crea- 
tures, is a coward. 

8. Remember that though animals can- 
not talk like men, they can understand much 
that we say. Learn to govern them by 
kind words instead of blows. 

9. Remember that the girl who wears 
feathers in her hat, taken from a bird 
killed on purpose, is doing a cruel thing. 

10. Remember that every kind deed we 
do, and every kind word we say, makes us 
better than we were before—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


in 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
TEACHERS. 


W.* are at the beginning of another 

school year. Over one million chil- 
dren will enter the public schools of this 
state during the first days of September. 
We shall have them under our direction and 
instruction for six hours a day, twenty days 
a month for from seven to ten months of 
the year. What will the children get out 
of the year’s work? Of course, much de- 
pends upon the children themselves. Their 
attendance and attention must be constant 
and active. We can not be held responsible 
for failure when pupils are absent in either 
mind or body. They must come well fed 
and well clothed—plain nourishing food and 
plain comfortable clothing. The social ac- 
tivities of the children must be so ordered 
that they will not interfere with school 
attendance and attention. 

These conditions being met, what can the 
parents and guardians of these children rea- 
sonably expect us to do for the children? 
Something in the way of creating better 
health ideals and habits? Yes. A little 
toning up of personal manners and habits 
of cleanliness and dress? Yes. Develop- 
ment and growth in better habits of atten- 
tion and work? Most assuredly. Some- 
thing in added power to read and write and 
cipher? There should be no doubt about 
this. A larger view of civic and social 
duties and obligations? Yes. A sounder 
and more unselfish patriotism? Yes. De- 
veloping and fixing right sentiments and 
habits or thrift? Yes. As much as. pos- 
sible in the way of vocational guidance and 
fitness? Yes. All that can be done to 
prepare them for better thinking, better ap- 

reciation, better service, better living? 
es. 

Parents and guardians have a right to ex- 
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pect that a year in school will develop their 
children along all of these lines. The state 
has a right to demand that teachers shall 
be large enough in character and training 
to do all this. Every person who counts 
himself a real teacher will not be satisfied 
with anything short of these attainments.— 
F. G. Blair, State Superintendent of Illinois. 
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TEACHING INDIAN SCHOOLS. 








‘J’ HE inducements to teachers to enter the 
Indian Service are now better than 
ever before. The minimum entrance salary 
has been increased to $760 per year of 
twelve months, which, with the present 
bonus, affords a yearly compensation of 
$1,000 with thirty days annual leave and 
thirty days sick leave in meritorious cases. 

The Government Indian Schools are 
located in about twenty States; with but 
few exceptions, west of the Mississippi 
River. They number nearly three hundred. 
Many are day schools, usually conducted by 
a male teacher, with his wife as house- 
keeper, whose compensation, including 
bonus, amounts to about $450 a year, living 
quarters being supplied. More than seventy 
are reservation and tribal boarding schools 
and twenty are nonreservation boarding 
schools. Many of the boarding schools are 
situated in healthful and attractive locali- 
ties, and the employees are provided with 
living rooms, or cottages, including heat, 
light, and essential articles of furniture, 
with table board furnished through a mess 
club at actual cost. A physician is included 
among the personnel who provides em- 
ployees with free medical attendance. 

As a rule these boarding schools are well 
equipped with the essentials for doing 
high-class educational work. A carefully 
planned, systematic course of study has 
been in use for some years, which includes, 


‘besides academic instruction, courses in 


prevocational and vocational training, agri- 
culture, and the mechanic arts for boys, and 
domestic science and art and nursing for the 
girls, with physical culture for all pupils. 
The work of the day schools is confined 
to the first three grades with some ele- 
mentary industrial work in gardening, farm 
mechanics, and housekeeping. In the reser- 
vation boarding schools pupils are carried 
through the sixth grade with prevocational 
industrial training. In some of the non- 
reservation schools the work extends to the 
eighth grade inclusive, and in some of 
these larger schools to the tenth grade with 
complete vocational courses. In the lower 
grades, especially the first and second, the 
pupils are on academic work the full day. 
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Above these grades students give half a day 
to classroom work and hailf to productive 
work coordinated with their industrial train- 
ing. Most boarding schools have libraries, 
literary societies, and evening study hours 
and, of course, various recreational and 
social activities in which teachers are as- 
signed duties of supervision from time to 
time. 

As a rule Indian children are receptive, 
responsive, and interesting. Special and 
patient efforts are necessary in teaching 
them the use of English, after which they 
are in most cases as alert and progressive 
as white pupils. Teachers of public-school 
experience frequently enter the Indian 
schools and often express a preference for 
the work in the latter. 

Apart from remunerative considerations 
which, all things considered, are believed to 
compare favorably with those of public 
school teaching, the opportunity in the In- 
dian schools should appeal to many for 
whom the altruistic element is an important 
one in the teaching profession. Many who 
make teaching their life work have, after 
years of efficient service in the Indian 
schools, felt and expressed the satisfaction 
of a recompense wholly above money value. 

Apply to the Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., of you wish informa- 
tion as to how you may enter this branch 
of the service as teacher. 


—— 
ale 





WHAT SHALL I CHOOSE AS MY 
LIFE WORK? 





BY CHARLES W. DUKE. 


es WHAT are the chances of a young 
person making good to-day in the 
teaching profession ?” 

I put the question to Dr. Thomas E. 
Finegan, superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in the state of Pennsylvania and one 
of the nation’s foremost administrative 
educators. 

Having started out in life as a black- 
smith’s boy blowing bellows in a rural New 
York state forge, and having climbed from 
a little old-fashioned red brick country 
school in the foothills of the Catskill moun- 
tains, where he first taught the three R’s 
at the age of sixteen years for the princely 
sum of $3.75 a week, to educational lead- 
ership in one of the most populous and 
productive states of ‘the Union, Doctor 
Fiengan symbolizes the authority that 
comes with experience. 

From country school teacher to a state 
commissionship having supervision over 
the educational facilities of one-tenth of all 








the people of the United States—surely 
Doctor Finegan, by reason of his own suc- 
cess, was in a position to discuss the suc- 
cessful educator and the chances of young 
men and women making their way in the 
classroom. 

So I journeyed to Harrisburg, keystone 
of the Keystone state, and sought out the 
genial state superintendent in his office 
under the dome of the massive state Capi- 


tol. 

When I told Doctor Finegan I was writ- 
ing a series of articles on “ What Shall I 
Choose as My Life Work,” addressed to 
young people of school age grappling with 
the problem of what they should take up 
as a career, and to parents striving to assist 
their sons and daughters in this matter and 
that I proposed to do this through a series 
of interviews based upon the actual achieve- 
ments of influential men of affairs in the 
various trades, professions and callings of 
life who have won their spurs—weaving 
into it some of their own helpful philosophy 
in a way that might prove of assistance 
to many young people in making a voca- 
tional selection—Doctor Finegan was quite 
enthusiastic over the project. 

“Fine!” he exclaimed. “There is noth- 
ing more praiseworthy than a conscientious 
effort to assist young men and women to 
make the right start in life—to get into the 
particular sphere of activity where they 
may excel and prove most useful to 
society.” 

Before taking up the teaching profession 
in a specific way, Doctor Finegan discussed 
with me the general iopic of “How shall a 
young man or woman choose a career?” 
As an educator it is a prime question close 
to the heart. It is his business, and the 
business of every teacher, he said, to lay 
the foundations for character building; to 
bring out the latent power within the child, 
or develop the marked talent—in every case 
seeking to direct the girl or boy into that 
channel where he may grow into product- 
ive usefulness as a man or woman. 

“Success in any endeavor in life comes 
through work—hard, grueling work,” said 
Doctor Finegan, his jaw set and massive 
hands aggressively clenched. Behind the 
smile of his keen blue-gray eyes lies an 
impressive personality—an impressive in- 
dividuality born out of a life of effort. 

“Tf I may say. one thing to young people 
apropos of success,” he said, leaning for- 
ward in his chair, “it is that success comes 
only through hard work, plenty of work, 
work all the time. ‘Nothing comes of sit- 
ting idly by and waiting the flood of good 
fortune. No man has ever climbed in any 
avenue of life except by hard work. There 
is no rose strewn pathway to the top. 
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“Grind and keep on grinding—it’s the 
only way. Drudgery there must be; the 
drudgery of the classroom, the unrelenting 
toil of the workshop, the ceaseless drill of 
humdrum labor. Backache, headache, dull 
monotonous drudgery is the only way.” 

Grim challenge crept into his face as he 
surveyed in one sweeping aspect the whole 
field of world work. 

“ There is no golden panacea by which a 
man may hope to achieve in the game of 
life except through hard work. That which 
we get must be the reward of individual 
effort. The field is open to all; there is no 
limit to the wonderful opportunities at 
hand. But a man or woman must get down 
into the monotonous trenches of drudgery, 
and work hard. Vacations, profits and 
honorariums come afterward.” 

Having prescribed “work” as the first 
essential in equipment for life, Dr. 
Finegan had some additional fine points to 
emphasize. 

“Play the game straight—always on the 
level,” he added in reflective mood. “In 
this way—and this way only—you stimu- 
late the confidence of your fellow men. 
And no man or woman can hope to suc- 
ceed unless he has the confidence of his 
fellows.” 

With these fundamental issues well in 
mind, Doctor Finegan was sure the next 
and vital step was to secure a well-rounded 
education. 

“A young man may have chosen while 
in grammar school or high school, what he 
is going to do,” he explained. “In that 
case he needs extra equipment in the way 
of a specialized course of study in his 
chosen sphere. This is an age of competi- 
tion in which the palm goes to him who 
has the broader viewpoint and the wider 
touch that comes through education. To 
enter the game of life without this special- 
ized equipment means you must play under 
a severe handicap all the time. 

“Tt may be the young person during the 
earlier school period has no particular aim 
in view, but is groping to find the proper 
niche in life. In that event a complete 
education is even more to be desired, inas- 
much as the young student, picking his 
way through a comprehensive course of 
study, may find the job for which he is 
pre-eminently fitted.” 

Doctor Finegan believes every young 
person should studiously incline himself to 
the problem of finding out what he is best 
fitted for, with the assistance of family and 
friends. To get every man and woman 
into his proper place is the great aim of 
the educational system of to-day; when 
that is done the problem of production may 
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be solved. With that aim in view “the man 
who missed his calling” and the “misfit” 
in life must be dealt with through such 
channels as the educational facilities which 
particularize in vocational training and 
guidance. 

“But the thing to do is to decide upon 
one particular line, and then go after it 
with all the energy you possess,’ was Doc- 
tor Finegan’s summing up on this point. 
“A person may excel in any one of a num- 
ber of things in life, provided he goes into 
it with a determination to make the most 
out of it. I know plenty of school teachers 
and educators who would be ringleaders in 
other walks of life. But they are excellent 
teachers and wholly a success. They had a 
particular aim in life when they started 
out and they stuck to it until they became 
leaders in their field. 

“ Make a choice, stick to it—and then go 
after it hammer and nails,” was his laconic 
admonition. 

That’s what Doctor Finegan himself did. 
He practiced what he now preaches. He 
was born the son of a poor blacksmith in 
the obscure village of West Fulton, in 
Schoharie county, N. Y., just west of Al- 
bany. After school hours, when he had 
come home from the crossroads country 
school, he worked with his father in the 
blacksmith shop. But young “Tom” had 
no ambition to become the village black- 
smith. As he stood glaring into the heat 
of the forge or hammering horseshoes on 
the anvil, the boy Tom’s thoughts were 
elsewhere. 

He wanted to be a school teacher. The 
ambition lived in his mind and heart con- 
tinually until it became an obsession with 
him. So a school teacher he became. 
Hardly had the ink dried on his high school 
diploma before he was making application 
to the village school authorities for a posi- 
tion. He had a good name, had made the 
most of his meager education, and had a 
well-developed plan in mind. So at six- 
teen years he found himself at the head of 
his home-town school—a ruler from the 
teacher’s rostrum over the destinies of the 
young folk about him, some of them of his 
own age and physique. 

But having become’ a school teacher, 
Finegan was not content with his first con- 
quest in the battle of life. He decided he 
wanted to be a lawyer, so he studied law 
out of school hours and eventually was ad- 
mitted to the New York bar. But it was 


in the pedagogic line that he excelled, and 
in that line that he specialized, making it 
his lifework. Once on his way he was 
not to be stopped, Education was his 
guiding star, and in a short time he had 
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acquired degrees from Hamilton College, 
from the New York State Normal School, 
from Colgate and from the University of 
Maine. They made him school commis- 
sioner of Schoharie county, then super- 
visor for examinations in the New York 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
then chief of the law division of the State 
Educational Department, assistant commis- 
sioner for elementary education and finally 
deputy commissioner of education in I9I5. 

Once in a strategic position Doctor Fine- 
gan had plain common sense enough to 
make the most of the situation. So much 
did he make of it that while the New York 
state commissioner of education was en- 
gaged in war work with the Red Cross the 
deputy commissioner was making more and 
more a name for himself in the world of 
education. It was at this juncture that 
he engaged the attention of Governor 
Sproul, of Pennsylvania, who was then 
looking for a leader in school work. And 
to Harrisburg came Doctor Finegan—the 
— round on his ladder of success to 

ate. 

Here is a high point for the energetic 
school lad to keep in mind. Doctor Fine- 
gan never knew when he had enough—he 
kept on trying all the time. He was not 
content just to teach school, prepare tests 
and read examination papers, Out of 
school hours he found time to study law. 
Furthermore, with vision acute, he was 
looking above the petty trials of every- 
day life. He found time to do other things. 
He found time to write on the side and 
added to his reputation as an author with 
a number of notable textbooks and treatises 
on educational subjects. 

He believed in work—much work, more 
work, most work. 

“What are the chances of a young per- 
son making good to-day in the field of edu- 
cation?” I asked anew, going back to the 
question that had opened the interview. 

“In no field do the opportunities exceed 
those offered in the field of education,” 
was the reply. 

“Twenty of the leading colleges of 
America have required new presidents in 
this year alone,’ he reminded me. “In 
my own state some notable examples, in- 
cluding the University of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania State College, Lehigh Uni- 
versity and Allegheny College. At random, 
Such institutions as Yale and Minnesota. 
They occur to me on the moment. In 
many other colleges their presidents are 
preparing to step down and out after 
long life of service. ; 

“Where are we to get the Provost 
Smiths, the Doctor Sparks, the Doctor 





Drinkers of to-morrow? From the rising 
generation of young folks of to-day. 

“There was never such an opportunity 
in any field as there is to-day in the realm 
of education. ‘Give us teachers’ is the 
cry on every hand. Schools are over- 
crowded, many of them on half time, some 
of them turning away young children 
thirsty for knowledge. Many of our in- 
stitutions of learning opening this fall had 
to turn back scores and scores of students 
or place them on the waiting list. The 
world to-day is keener than ever for edu- 
cation. People the world over realize, per- 
haps, as never before the value and im- 
perative need of a thorough education as 
an armor plate to be put on for the battle 
of life. 

“Opportunity? Was there ever a wider 
field than is afforded in the realm of-edu- 
cation? In my own department right now 
I need twenty men of executive caliber. 
Big business men assert that the hardest 
thing to find is men of high-class executive 
ability. I say the same thing applies to 
education. If a young person wants to 
climb higher than a teacher’s job there is 
virtually no limit. Supervisors, organizers, 
suerintendents, normal school heads, prep 
school head masters, college presidents, 
state and national administrative leaders— 
is there any limit?” 

As he paused for an instant I make an- 
other attack. 

“Why should a young person take up 
teaching as a life work? What should be 
the guiding influence?” I asked, thinking 
of the motives that should direct a col- 
legian to decide upon the educational field. 

“ The desire to render real service to hu- 
manity,” was his prompt and unequivocal 
rejoinder. 

“Then there is an element of idealism 
back of the decision to take up teaching as 
a profession?” I interpolated. 

“ Undoubtedly so,” replied Doctor Fine- 
gan. “The man or woman who goes into 
teaching is thinking for the most part of 
others rather than himself. It is a high 
calling, a sacred trust, a responsibility of 
transcendent importance. School teachers 
are a class unto themselves like the clergy, 
in that they are the servitors of humanity. 
As I said before in another connection, I 
know plenty of school teachers who would 
be powerful successes in other lines, but 
who are content where they are because 
they like to teach and are successful in 
their profession. 

“There may have been cases, and prob- 
ably are, of persons who take up teaching 
because it is ‘something to do.” But back 
of most teachers, I believe, there was an 
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urge to take it up because of the desire to 
perform real service for others. This is 
truer to-day than ever before. Teaching 
means service—service for others.” 

“What of the attractiveness of teaching 
from an economic standpoint ?’ I ventured. 

“If a man or woman wants to make 
money hand over fist I should not advise 
him or her to go into the teaching field,” 
said Doctor Finegan, playing square with 
the facts. 

“The educational arena is no field for 
the get-rich-quick type. This is no com- 
mercial proposition, and the rewards are 
not measured in dollars and cents. The re- 
wards, however, are treasures far finer 
than mere gold. They are hallowed re- 
wards that pay dividends not to be classed 
with the emoluments of other trades and 
proféssions.” 

“ But the movement to increase teachers’ 
salaries?” I suggested. 

“Exactly,” continued Doctor Finegan, 
“All over the country the movement has 
taken firm hold. What better example than 
the recent mass-meeting in Philadelphia? 
The meeting was a reflex of public senti- 
ment—a wonderful thing to behold. 

“Men and women everywhere are be- 
coming alive to the situation. They in- 
nately realize that education is the basis 
of our democratic government, of our free 
and forward-looking civilization. In order 
to keep up our schools we must have 
the teachers; in order to keep the teachers 
from drifting into other fields we must 
pay them a decent wage commensurate 
with what they could command in other 
fields. It is the ideal upon which teach- 
ing as a profession is founded, but ideals 
do not buy bread and butter. Better sal- 
aries must be paid. 

“But I have no fear on that score. The 
better salaries are and will be paid. But 
as to making fortunes in the teaching field 
it is not to be done. The best that can be 
hoped for is a fair living wage on which a 
teacher and his family may live decently 
and adequately—that and no more. Tell 
the young man not to go into teaching to 
make money; as a calling it embraces some- 
thing more than that.” 

Doctor Finegan, while on the economic 
phase of the question, brought out the point 
that teaching nowadays is being put upon 
a business basis. It is being systematized 
with the idea of efficiency uppermost in 
mind. 

“What would you think of a business 
man who would choose at random a young 
girl of sixteen years and put her at one 
of the most important tasks in his office, 
without any special preparation?” he asked. 
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“Yet that is exactly what we have been 
doing. We have been taking young high- 
school girls—maybe giving them two years 
at normal school—and then turning them 
loose in our schools, telling them, ‘Make 
of these children the highest type of trained 
American citizens.’ It can’t be done. If a 
teacher is to turn out a 100 per cent. per- 
fect product, she must be I00 per cent. per- 
fectly equipped for her job. It is our job 
to-day to train better and still better teach- 
ers. What would you think of a business 
man who paid an employe a measly salary 
when that employe was performing the 
most important job in the establishment? 
It doesn’t work out that way, does it? 

“For the present we are striving to make 
the teacher a finished product. It used to 
be that we put our normal school graduates 
and the pick of our teachers in the high 
schools or higher institutions of learning 
We took what we could get for the ele- 
mentary schools. But that was all wrong. 
For the primary or elementary school we 
must have as good a teacher as we have 
in the high school. The foundation of 
character for a life of usefulness is laid in 
the elementary school. Why should we not 
have the best there? For the future we are 
going to have the best, if I read the signs 
of the times correctly. Public opinion is 
behind this movement. We shall have 
teachers better equipped and adequately 
paid, because the people want them.” 

Doctor Finegan believed this angle of 
thought should be emphasized here because 
of the appeal to young people who might 
be considering teaching as a vocation. 

“These things should be kept in mind,” 
he continued, “ because education as never 
before is being placed on a business basis. 
It is every whit comparable with law, medi- 
cine or any other profession. The remun- 
eration is rapidly becoming as attractive 
and the rewards for service beyond in- 
trinsic value.” 

“What of the country school and the 
shift in population?” I asked, citing the 
recent census figures showing the migra- 
tion within recent years from farm and 
village to town and city. 

“T believe we have reached the outward 
swing of the pendulum in this respect,” 
was his answer. “It is true that thousands 
have deserted the farm for the city board- 
ing house—attracted by the possibilities of 
making more money with better opportuni- 
ties. Social features have been a factor 
in this situation—the movies, the theatre, 
the dance hall and white lights. Young 
folk must have a good time and will go 
where they can get it.” 

In this connection he told how, on a 
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recent vacation into the Adirondacks’ he 
had visited the little country school at West 
Fulton where he first taught more than 
thirty years ago. In his day there were 
forty or more scholars and two teachers; 
on the day he visited it this year it had 
one teacher and but nine scholars. 

“But good roads and good schools with 
better paid teachers ultimately will have 
proved the salvation of the country dis- 
tricts,” was his earnest declaration. “ Don’t 
forget the part the motorcar is playing in 
the new scheme of things. The farmer 
economically is king to-day. He is getting 
the money for his products; he is happy 
on the farm. Good roads are placing him 
in intimate touch with the city. The same 
goes for the farmer’s children. They can 
jump into the family fliver and spin away 
to the nearest movie show. We must take 
the mountain to Mohamet. The attractive 
features that people want in the rural dis- 
tricts must be provided for them. The 
dance hall—rant as we will against the 
dance hall of the city—must be created on 
a high order, under proper supervision and 
made accessible for those young people 
who want recreation with musc and good 
companionship. 

“As for the farm and the little country 
school house, I am frankly an optimist. 
The tide already has begun to swing the 
other way. The city, with its higher living 
costs and crowded living conditions, looks 
not now so attractive, as the open spaces 
of the country. Between the two we shall 
ere long strike the happy medium. 

“What essential qualifications should a 
young person have for teaching?” was 
my last question. 

“Love of children and love of teach- 
ing,” he affirmed. “Affability, kindness and 
above all patience. I should emphasize 
patience. If the young person has no pre- 
dilection for work of this sort, no desire 
to impart knowledge, truthfully and ac- 
curately, he can hardly hope to succeed. 
9 man must like his job to make a go 
of it. 

“Two prime points we already have 
touched upon. Let the student seeking a 
career keep them in mind as he considers 
the teaching profession. First of all, a 
specialized training that will carry him to 
the top ranks, and, secondly, the supreme 
desire to render service to humanity. Serv- 
ice is the keynote of education from our 
standpoint.” 

A gentleman from Schuylkill county was 
waiting to discuss educational matters with 
my host. As I rose to go Doctor Fine- 
gan grasped my hand in a grip of iron. 





Looking me full in the eyes out of his own 
eloquent eyes he gave me this parting mes- 
sage for Youth: 

“Tell them they must work and plod 
and dig before they can get going in any 
line of life’s activities. There is no other 
way. Tell them to play fair and square, 
and the world will reward their honest 
effort. Tell them to be real men and women 
whatever they do, thinking not alone of 
their own individual success, but of others.” 
—Public Ledger. 


ills 


THE VALUE OF TIME. 


AM good gifts depend much on time for 

their value. What are friends, books, 
or health, interests of travel or the de- 
lights of home, if we have not time for 
their enjoyment? Time is often said to be. 
money, but it is more than that—it is life; 
and yet many who would cling desperately 
to life, think nothing of wasting time. 

Dante, a famous Italian poet, is said to 
have quoted, “For who knows most, hint 
lost time most grieves.” Not that a life 
of drudgery should be our ideal. Far from 
it. Time spent in innocent and rational en- 
joyments in social and family intercourse, 
in healthy games, is well and wisely spent. 
Good outdoor sports, such as skating, coast- 
ing, and so forth, not only keep the body 
in health, but give a command over the 
muscles and limbs which certainly cannot 
be over-valued. Moreover, there are temp- 
tations which strong exercise best enables 
us to resist. 

It is most generally the idle persons who 
complain that they cannot find time to do 
that which they fancy they wish. In truth, 
people can generally find time for what 
they choose to do; it is not really the time 
but the will that is wanting. The advan- 
tage of leisure is mainly that we may have 
the power of choosing our own work; most 
certainly not that it confers any principle 
of idleness. 

“Tdleness,” says Jeremy Taylor, “is the 
greatest prodigality in the world. It throws 
away that which is invaluable in respect of 
its present use and irreparable when it is 
past, being able to be recovered by no power 
of art or nature.” What a wonderful 
thought expressed in just a few lines, and 
how true. 

Time, indeed, is a most sacred gift, and 
each day is a little life—not to be spent in 
idleness, but in doing good unto others so 
that when our work on earth is completed 
we may receive our reward. 
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SILENT READING.* 


we is silent reading? Silent read- 
ing is nothing more nor less than 
translating written or printed symbols into 
thought, without giving oral expression to 
the thought. One may repeat words with- 
out understanding their meaning, as a 
school-boy might read the syllables of his 
older brother’s Latin books. He would 
not be said to read silently, as the term is 
generally used by educators, unless he knew 
the meaning of the words and comprehened 
the thought they expressed. 

Why teach silent reading? Pupils should 
be taught to read silently, because nearly all 
of their reading, both in school and out, 
will be done silently. The teacher assigns 
lessons in the text books in English, mathe- 
matics, history, geography, and science to 
be read silently by the pupils; the boy seek- 
ing a job silently scans the “help wanted” 
page of the paper; the housewife silently 
peruses the advertisements, the business 
man absorbs market reports at a_ silent 
breakfast table or in the populous solici- 
tude of the surburban train; nearly every- 
body silently skims the headlines of the 
daily paper for his special interests; the 
workman silently observes the placarded 
éaution and silently reads the directions 
for his job; the traveler silently rejoices at 
a needed printed direction on the road; in- 
deed all modern civilized boys and girls, 
and men and women, read silently nearly 
every waking hour. 

So the pupil should read his lesson quickly 
and accurately. If he grasps the essential 
thought, sees the relations of subordinate 
ideas, recognizes similarities and differ- 
ences, draws accurate conclusions, connects 
what he reads with what he already knows, 
he gets his lesson quickly and thoroughly. 
In other words, he reads well silently. In 
proportion as he fails in these points he 
fails in his school work. The job-hunter, 
the housewife, the business man, the work- 
man, the traveler—everybody—is a success 
or a failure to a considerable degree ac- 
cording to his ability to read, understand, 
and act on the information he reads— 
silently. 

Oral Reading.—It is of course necessary 
to teach oral reading. Particularly in the 
early grades, surely the first and second— 
the larger share of the reading time must 








*By Dr. William Dodge Lewis, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and Dr. 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Teacher Training and Certification, 
Department of Public Instruction of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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1 be given to the process of associating the 
words the child already knows with the 
written and printed symbols. Various 
methods and sequences accomplish substan- 
tially the following results: 

The child acquires power over new 
words; learns combinations of letters that 
represent parts of words; comes to recog- 
nize words as wholes; and he gradually 
learns to grasp the meaning of groups ot 
words. 

Such progress had been made in the 
mastery of the mechanics of oral reading 
that educators were shocked a few years 
ago to find that pupils were so mastering 
the process of word-calling as to be able 
to read readily and accurately with little or 
no comprehension of the thought of the 
passages read. A system of reading that 
had come into general use was radically 
modified to correct the evil. The discov- 
eries of educational leaders, however, are 
usually considerably ahead of the practices 
in the majority of class-rooms; and the 
“easy posture” and the “full rounded 
tone” have continued to receive undue at- 
tention in reading classes. 

The absurdity of excessive use of the 
oral method, after the mechanics of the pro- 
cess are mastered, has been slow to be rec- 
ognized. 

In tens of thousands of class-rooms to- 
day the process is substantially as follows: 
The pupils are all supplied with the same 
text. One pupil reads aloud while the 
others are supposed to follow his reading 
silently. When he has finished his portion 
of the text, the teacher or the pupils make 
corrections of his pronunciation or phras- 
ing, and the teacher may ask questions or 
add coments or explanations. The incentive 
to adequate expression by the reader is 
lacking because his classmates all have 
the text before them; it is natural for the 
hearers to read on ahead of the oral reader 
if the material is of interest; and it is per- 
fectly easy for them to gaze absently at the 
book while employing their minds with 
matters wholly unrelated to the class exer- 
cise. Perhaps most important of all, read- 
ing aloud is an experience of rare occur- 
rence outside the classroom, while silent 
reading is a universal daily experience for 
all but the illiterate. 

The mechanics of reading are fairly well 
mastered in the third—some authorities say 
the second—grade. Some oral reading is 
doubtless desirable beyond these grades, 
but the relative amount should diminish 
rapidly. 

Experts have recognized the importance 
of silent reading for many years. Briggs 
and Coffman showed its value in their book, 
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“Reading in Public Schools,” published in 
1908. Studies in this field have been made 
by Gray, Starch, Judd, Courtis, Monroe, 
Kelly, and many others. They have made 
no attempt to deny that oral reading has a 
place in the curriculum, but have merely 
pointed out that from the third grade on, 
its place is less and less important in com- 
parison with silent reading. 

The Importance of Speed—A familiar 
experience in moving picture shows empha- 
sizes the differences in rate of silent read- 
ing. The printed lines in the film are 
necessarily timed for the slowest readers, 
and the majority of observers are doubtless 
able to read them two or three times. At 
first glance it would seem that comprehen- 
sion would be inversely proportioned to 
speed, that is, the greater the speed the 
poorer the comprehension and vice versa. 
The standard tests of Gray, Courtis, Kelly 
and Monroe, however, which have been 
given to thousands of children, prove ex- 
actly the reverse. The rapid silent readers 
have almost invariably shown the best un- 
derstanding of the matter read. It would 
thus seem that concentrated effort on either 
speed or comprehension would tend to im- 
prove the other factor. It is necessary, 
however, to test speed results carefully to 
insure conscientious reading of the text. 

The use of the tests above referred to, in 
connection with definite drill for speed, have 
shown that speed can be considerably in- 
creased, certainly without sacrificing ac- 
curacy, and possibly with an increase of 
comprehension. The value of the power to 
read rapidly and accurately can hardly be 
over-estimated. Men like Roosevelt have 
been able to accomplish their wonders 
largely because of the power to absorb the 
content of a book or paper at astonishing 
speed. The every-day experience of teach- 
ers struggling against the slip-shod habits 
and unprepared lessons of their pupils 
would be robbed of much of its discourage- 
ment if habits of concentration could be 
formed by the use of speed drills. 

Accuracy must go with speed. Nothing 
would be more disastrous than to encourage 
speed at the expense of accuracy. As sug- 
gested before, pupils must get most of their 
information from the printed page. Per- 
haps the most frequent cause of failure is 
inability to comprehend the printed page. 

The exasperated Harvard professor who 
exclaimed of his freshmen, “They can’t 
read print!” put his finger on one of the 
sorest of the sore spots in American edu- 
cation. 

Is it not possible that at least one of the 
causes why “they can’t read print” is that 
they have been taught only to call the 





words of print. The comparatively new 
movement for supervised study is an effort 
to correct this fault. But supervised study 
is more frequent in the secondary than in 
the elementary school. Is it not possible 
that the error should be corrected earlier, 
and that a concentrated effort should be 
made to train the mastery of print by the 
process by which it is mastered, if at all, 
probably ninety-eight per cent. of the time 
—by silent reading. 

What the Reader Must Do.—In prepar- 
ing any lesson, as in reading anything, the 
reader must get the sequence of the thought. 
It is a not uncommon experience to let the 
eye run automatically over the words of a 
paragraph, and at the end to awake sud- 
denly to the fact that the thought content 
of the paragraph has not been grasped. 
Doubtless this habit is the cause of many a 
poor lesson. The child has sifted the words 
past his physical eye—perhaps there has 
even been a faint audition of the words— 
but the mind has been rambling in more 
genial fields and the inexperienced child 
has never awakened to the fact that he was 
not really reading. 

Another common fault is that of reading 
a selection at a dead level. There may be 
little mental wandering but there is no pro- 
cess of arranging the thought by selecting 
the important points, recognizing their rela- 
tion to each other, putting subordinate ideas 
in their proper place, associating the cur- 
rent of thought with previous knowledge, 
reviewing the process, and summarizing. 
The result is that when he fails the child 
tearfully assures the teacher that “I read 
it three times.” 

Successful preparation of lessons—suc- 
cessful silent reading—involves a conscious 
grasp of the thorough and intelligent ar- 
rangement and review of its content. Often 
it involves a recognition of similarities and 
differences, classification, careful inference, 
and complete association and assimilations. 
In other words, there must be a real think- 
ing process which is the basis of a habit of 
concentration. This habit requires purpose- 
ful training which can best be given by a 
well planned course in silent reading. This 
course should provide drill in the funda- 
mental process by calling for quick and ac- 
curate grasp of the thought. It should 
measure results by means of outline, topical 
recitations, inferences, directions to be fol- 
lowed and by the greatest potsible variety of 
tests. 

A Teaching Scheme—As noted above, 
much of the value of teaching silent read- 
ing lies in the development of speed. For 
this purpose speed drills should be de- 
vised. Exercises selected should be under- 
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rather than over-graded, as the pupil 
should read for content and should be re- 
lieved as far as possible from technical, 
grammatical or vocabulary difficulties. For 
these drills it is suggested that the teacher 
prepare, on the mimeograph if possible, a 
considerable number of slips to be filled out 
arranged as follows: Brown, Mary, 5% 
minutes; Carmalt, Joseph, 3 minutes; Derr, 
Jane, 4 minutes; Eldredge, Henry, 5 min- 
utes; Fisher, Mary, 5% minutes, Green, 
Alice, 6 minutes; Hunt, Roy, 81% minutes; 
Knowlton, William, 5 minutes; Manly, 
Rose, 4 minutes; Morris, Mary, 4% min- 
utes; Newton, George, 5 minutes; Newton, 
Thomas, 4% minutes; Wilson, Alice, 3% 
minutes. 

For a speed drill the teacher should have 
one of these slips and a watch with a second 
hand. A stop watch would be valuable. 
Directions should be given for all the pupils 
to begin reading at the same moment and 
that they should raise their hands as a 
signal to the teacher when they have 
finished. The teacher should give the 
signal for them to begin as the second hand 
of her watch reaches sixty. As each pupil 
raises his hand indicating that he has 
finished, the teacher should note the time 
in half minutes opposite that pupil’s name 
on the drill sheet. Any pupil’s time should 
be indicated at the nearest half minute 
space. For example, a pupil who finishes at 
two minutes, ten seconds, should be marked 
as two minutes; one who finishes at two 
minutes, twenty seconds, at two and one- 
half. 

In the illustration above, the sheet has 
been filled with names and scores of a sup- 
posed fifth grade class of twenty pupils. 
On this sheet three minutes occurs once. 
three and one-half minutes once, four min- 
utes three times, four and one-half min- 
utes twice, five minutes six times, five and 
one-half minutes twice, six minutes four 
times, and eight and one-half minutes once. 
In this case both the mode and the median 
are “ five.” 

The class median or mode is, however, 
not so significant as the individual scores. 
The class score is always determined by 
the ease or difficulty as well as by the 
length of the particular exercise read. 
This makes comparison with other exer- 
cises almost valueless. The only significant 
comparison in this case is between indi- 
viduals of the same class, and between the 
score of this class and of other classes of 
parallel grade who have read the same ex- 
ercise. 

The important facts for the class teacher, 
in this case are the individual scores and 
their relative standing. Roy Hunt, who 
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took eight and one-half minutes to read 
this exercise, is the slowest reader on this 
occasion. Is this true of other occasions? 
If so, Roy needs special help and training. 
It is also clear that Joseph Carmalt and 
Alice Wilson are rapid readers and it is 
important to see that their comprehension 
of the exercise is also adequate. Thus, for 
the class teacher, the important facts are 
the relative scores of the pupils, both in 
comparison with other pupils and with the 
former scores of the same pupils. 

It must be recognized that no standard 
speeds are possible without also standardiz- 
ing the material. To be absolutely accurate, 
each separate exercise should be its own 
speed standard. This, although possible, 
would be a device so cumbersome as to de- 
feat its own purpose. Every bit of reading 
presents its peculiar difficulties, its slow 
spots, its points of interest, its urge to 
hurry-on. These in turn vary with the ap- 
perception of the reader, with his peculiari- 
ties, his interests, and his motives. These 
largely determine his speed. It would be 
unwise for authors of a silent reading series 
to make a practice of indicating with any 
degree of definiteness the time required for 
various exercises. Experience in trying out 
exercises with different classes would show 
so wide a variation that it would be clearly 
seen that specific statements would tend 
only to mislead the teacher. 

Testing Comprehension—However, the 
most difficult problem in the teaching of 
silent reading is the test for comprehension. 
“How do you know that the pupils are 
reading or that they understand what they 
read? ” asked a teacher. The oral tradi- 
tion is so strong in the school room that 
many teachers are uneasy if someone is 
not talking all the time—the pupil reciting 
or the teacher explaining. As a matter of 
fact, some of the valuable time spent by the 
pupil comes when he is left alone with a 
book. This explain the admirable results 
occasionally secured in the one-room un- 
graded school by the pupil who has a real 
thirst for knowledge. The teacher is not 
free to annoy him all the time. Of course 
the good teacher does not intrude unduly, 
but good teachers are all too few. 

In a silent reading lesson, it is some- 
times possible for the teacher to test com- 
prehension by merely watching the faces 
of the children as they read. If the selec- 
tion being read, with which the teacher 
should of course be perfectly familiar, has 
elements of humor, pathos, intense feeling 
of any sort, a comprehension of these ele- 
ments should find experssion in the faces 
of the readers. This is a very general test, 
however, and it is rarely sufficient and in 
some cases not possible. 
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At perhaps the other extreme of com- 
plexity is a dramatic reproduction of the 
selection read. This involves not only a 
correct general impression of the author’s 
meaning, but a clear grasp of the details 
of the story in the proper sequence. 

Not every exercise permits of this form 
of treatment. The comprehension of a bit 
of argumentative prose is best tested by an 
outline showing the general points con- 
tended for. Often a bit of exposition can 
also be tested by the requirement to make 
an outline. Probably no exercise is more 
useful than this as a means of teaching 
pupils to understand the relationship of 
what they read. On the other hand, a de- 
scription can sometimes best be recognized 
by a diagram or drawing. This is particu- 
larly true of instructions or directions. An 
appeal to the reader’s artistic or aesthetic 
sense usually registers in the face or man- 
ner and can often only be tested in a gen- 
eral way by his expression and his actions. 
Stories or statements with an _ ethical 
value are clearly comprehended if the pupil 
can solve a similar ethical problem set up 
by the teacher. Historical facts involving 
the relationships of men to men or of men 
to events are grasped if the reader can 
correctly reproduce these relationships. 

Particular emphasis, especially in the 
later grades, should be placed upon the 
complete presentation of a topic by a pupil 
standing in front of the class and making 
the group understand what he has to say 
without questions by the teacher. More 
and more this is coming to be emphasized 
as a means of good teaching everywhere; 
and pupils are being trained to stand before 
a group of their classmates and give an 
intelligent account of anything of which 
they have adequate knowledge without the 
painful tooth-pulling process of extracting 
ideas. In this way the course in silent 
reading correlates with the other most im- 
portant part of the English course—oral 
and written composition, and lays the 
foundation for habits that will function in 
all lines of school endeavor. 

Reading for Entertainment.—Thus far 
silent reading has been discussed as a 
medium for information or instruction. It 
is equally important as a medium for ap- 
preciation or entertainment. The “read- 
ing craze,” an almost universal experience 
of early adolescence, finds its expression al- 
most exclusively in silent reading. Breath- 
less absorption in a story cannot wait for 
oral reading because one can usually read 
nearly twice as fast silently. Here the 
course in silent reading should join hands 
with the course in literature. Selections 
well within the comprehension of the pupil 





should be provided which should be exempt 
from the ordinary testing process. Chil- 
dren should be encouraged to tell these 
stories, to talk about them if they want to, 
but should not be held up to the same rigid 
standards of analysis and reproduction as 
they were for other types of material. 

Poetry, too, can be read silently, but it 
will not be poetry in the mind and spirit of 
the child unless with the inner ear he hears 
the sound which is essential to real poetry. 
Some pupils are deficient in this process of 
audition, and anything like exclusive in- 
struction in poetry by the silent reading 
process would therefore be a mistake. 

A Summary.—Briefly to recall the sub- 
stance of this article, we have observed 
that silent reading is an almost universal 
process of thought gathering by civilized 
man; that oral reading with mastery of the 
mechanical process of interpreting symbols 
must come first, but that its exclusive use is 
unreasonable; that drill for speed and ac- 
curacy must go hand in hand; that silent 
reading involves the thinking process. 
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[* is acknowledged by all to be very de- 

sirable that every scholar should be 
furnished with the best English Dictionary. 
No one doubts. that it is well that the 
larger Dictionary of Webster should lie 
upon the teacher’s table, and that some one 
of the smaller Dictionaries should be in the 
hands of every scholar. 

But how shall they be used? How can 
they be used to result in the greatest ad- 
vantage? Is it enough that the large book 
should repose in the solitary dignity of an 
oracle, ready to answer any question that 
is forced upon its notice, about the spelling, 
pronunciation, derivation and meanings of 
the hard words which come up in the school- 
recitations? Is it enough that the pupil 
should be taught to resort to the dictionary 
by his side, whenever, in his private studies, 
he is at loss in respect to any of the points 
which we have named? These objects are 
very good indeed. They are quite sufficient 
to reward all the pains which are taken to 
provide our schools with works of this kind. 

Is this enough? Can nothing more be at- 
tempted with the hope of success? Does 
the teacher discharge all his duty when he 
makes an occasional reference of this kind 
to the standard before him, or when he ex- 
horts his scholars to do the same? We. 
think not. More than this can be done in 
the way of systematic efforts to train the 
scholars to the constant use of these books 
of reference. Many teachers attempt this. 
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They require of their classes in spelling 
to give the definition of a few words in 
every lesson. Some require very young 
children, as soon as they are old enough 
to write, to write out definitions by heart. 
This is generally a severe and unpleasant 
task. The young scholar finds the defini- 
tion to be nearly if not quite as unin- 
telligible as the word itself, and both are 
too often words and hard words, too. “ dic- 
tionary words,” as they are sometimes ex- 
pressively termed. 

It requires a mature mind to take very 
much interest in a dictionary, or to resort 
to it of its own accord. Special and well 
directed efforts are needed in order to make 
the study of it pleasant and profitable. 

Such efforts, we are persuaded, may be 
made, and it is with the hope of leading to 
such efforts that the following suggestions 
are offered. 

The great end of studying a dictionary is 
to train the pupil to the study of words. 
The teacher should aim, with all his pa- 
tience and skill, to make his scholars at- 
tend to the words which they use—to un- 
derstand them in all their force and beauty, 
as expressive of thought and feeling. It 
is not enough to spell and pronounce them 
correctly, to apply them to the right ob- 
jects, to use them in right connection, and 
to avoid grammatical blunders. This knowl- 
edge is desirable in its place; it is even 
necessary, but it is not all that is to be 
aimed at. It is only preparatory to that 
which is of greater consequence. Words 
are living things only when they are part 
of the ‘sentence. They cannot be fully un- 
derstood except as seen in their connec- 
tion. When they are separated from one 
another they are no more alive than a bone 
or a blood-vessel is alive when it is cut off 
from the body of which it was a part; no 
more alive than a leaf or a flower or a twig 
is alive when it is separated from the tree 
and scattered upon the earth. 

The dictionary must be used in the study 
not of dead but of living words. The dic- 
tionary must teach the scholar how to use 
words as they occur in sentences. To 
show what can be done in this way we 
suggest the following exercise as a daily 
lesson :—Let a word or two be selected as 
the lesson for the day. Let the scholars be 
directed to prepare to give as many sen- 
tences as there are definitions of the word, 
in each of which, one of the words given as 
the definition shall be prominent. t this 


‘be done sometimes. In this way the at- 
tention of the class will be directed to the 
shades of meaning that distinguish the 
words which are ordinarily considered 
synonymous. He will see that a difference 
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in the connection makes all the difference 
conceivable with respect to the use of a 
word. The greater propriety and beauty of 
the use made of a word by one scholar over 
that made by another, will suggest lessons 
concerning the force and beauty of lan- 
guage in general, and make the exercise 
teach composition and style. When the 
lesson is done and all the suggestions and 
inquiries about the various senses of the 
word are finished, then the teacher should 
open the large dictionary and read, at 
length, the extended definitions and the 
full illustrations which it contains. In view 
of all the light suggested by looking at the 
word in actual use, as a part of a sentence, 
and as a part of very many sentences, all 
these definitions will be clear and intelligi- 
ble, and the word or words which have been 
studied for the day will be ever after full 
of interest to the pupils. 

Nor is this all. A few such lessons as 
this will teach the pupil how to use the dic- 
tionary. A word separate from its connec- 
tion, or rows of words looked out in a dic- 
tionary, from the columns of a spelling 
book, can never excite such an interest. 
Nor is it enough to take words in our 
school or private reading, in sentences 
made by others, and search out their mean- 
ing. The pupil must construct the sen- 
tences for himself, he must create his own 
powers, he must apply the word in order 
fully to appreciate it. Then will it be a 
living thing. It will be a living sprout 
with a living root, planted in the moist 
earth; not a dry twig stuck in the dry sand 
heap, to stand for a moment and be. soon 
plucked away. 

This is not all. Every word has a his- 
tory of its own, and that history the pupil 
should learn to trace. It was first used in a 
simple meaning, probably it was a picture 
word, representing some familiar object or 
action in nature. The words right, wrong, 
apprehend, comprehend, imagine, resolve, 
and thousands like them, were first applied 
to something seen with the eye and handled 
with the hand, and by changes easily but 
gradually made, have come to signify the 
remote and abstract or acts for which they 
are so freely used. . 

The dictionary gives these meanings 
somewhat in their order. It traces them 
from their humble origin and application 
up to their higher uses. It illustrates the 
successive steps by which they are applied. 
The teacher may know something of this 
history of single words. If his attention 
has not been directed to it he may obtain 
much light on the subject from Trench on 
the Study of Words. From that book he 
may learn what treasures of knowledge are 
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hid in his dictionary, and that these treas- 
ures only need to be mined for the good 
of his scholars, with a little patience and 
skill, There is no exercise more profitable 
to advanced classes than the lessons in the 
changes of meanings which words have un- 
dergone. They will learn that the history 
of a single word is a history of the thoughts 
and feelings of multitudes of men who have 
used it, and that changes are all the while 
going on in the words which are in actual 
use at the present time. The adroit and 
practical teacher can show how new words 
as loafer, fillibuster, free-soiler, bloomer- 
hat, propeller, young America, old fogy, 
and what is their origin. 

If scholars reflect on the words which 
they use they must learn to think. These 
living messengers of thought are flying 
from’ mouth to mouth every instant that 
we live. They drop from thousands: of 
ens, in glistening pearls that are woven 
into bracelets of beauty. They attract or 
repel. They win or offend us. They are 
used by the intelligent and clear-headed 
thinker to influence thousands of his fel- 
lows to good thoughts and useful deeds. 
Happy is the teacher and happy the pupil 
who are led to the thoughtful study and 
the intelligent use of the words of his 
native English tongue. 


<i 
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THE ALMSHOUSE FARM. 








The Ten Commandments have been re- 
vised by the county commissioners of 
Berks county for the benefit of the direc- 
tors of the poor. The latter, overseers of 
the county almshouse at Shillington, used up 
the year’s appropriation of $55,000 in seven 
months and then asked for more. After 
consideration the commissioners have 
granted the directors $15,000, half of the 
amount requested, to carry the home over 
the rest of the year, and at the same time 
have handed down the following set of 
admonitions or commandments to govern 
the directors: 

Erect a big sign in front of the alms- 
house, marked: “ No meals served here to 
any one except employes.” This will stop 
the practice started more than a generation 
ago by politicians and others of grafting 
free meals. 

Stop buying canned goods; raise more 
food on the farm and preserve it. 

Plant fruit trees of many kinds this fall, 
without fail. 

Firemen employed at the heaters in 
winter should be made to work in the vege- 
table garden in summer. 





Clean the two dams on the farm, to purify 
the water used at the almshouse. 

Change grates in furnaces so as to discard 
pea coal; save on fuel bills by using buck- 
wheat or river coal. 

Keep a payroll sheet for employes who 
work on the premises or farm, with receipt 
signatures for all payments to inmates. 

Keep down the weeds and thistles on the 
farm. 

Buy more meat and let the butcher spend 
his spare time in the vegetable garden. 

Plant at least ten acres of land next sea- 
son in vegetables; can, dry and preserve the 
crops for winter use. 

They will plant more trees, next year on 
the Shillington Farm. 


ot 


OUR FOREST QUESTION. 








| i response to a resolution of the United 
States Senate, the Forest Service has 
restudied the forest situation of the country. 
It was found that recent high prices of 
lumber, newsprint, turpentine, and other 
forest products have seriously affected many 
industries and in various ways have im- 
posed formidable burdens on the public. 
House building has been checked, farm 
development and upkeep hampered, and the 
cost of furniture, vehicles, tool handles, 
agricultural implements, and other articles 


heavily increased. Lumber prices have 


risen out of proportion to increased costs of 
production and distribution. The pulpwood 
and paper industry is in straits for raw ma- 
terial from the forests. 

Depletion of the timber supplies in the 
eastern part of the United States has 
reached the point at which eastern and even 
southern markets are being invaded by West 
Coast lumber, hitherto barred by the high 
cost of transportation. The timber of the 
country as a whole is being used and de- 
stroyed four times as fast as new timber 
is growing, and the saw timber, the most 
valuable and most needed part of the stand, 
is being cut five and one-half times as fast 
as it is produced. More than 80,000,000 
acres of land that should be growing timber 
is unproductive waste, much more is only 
partially productive, and fires are steadily 
causing further destruction. 

The new study of the situation made by 
the Forest Service contains many facts 
never before brought out, regarding both 
individual industries and conditions in indi- 
vidual States and regions. It discusses also 
the relation between forest depletion and 
the lumber prices, depletion and exports, 
and concentration in timber ownership, 
manufacture, and marketing. Fresh light 
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is thrown on the question of timber 
monopoly. 

Finally, a program is outlined for bring- 
ing about a fundamental and permanent 
change in the situation. Timber in large 
quantities will always be an economic neces- 
sity, and we must prepare to grow it. The 
measures required for this are outlined in 
full in two Forest Service publications just 
issued. One of these is the complete text 
of the report on Senate resolution 311, and 
is entitled “Timber Depletion, Lumber 
Prices, Lumber Exports, and Concentration 
of Timber Ownership.” It is sold, price 
25 cents per copy (stamps not accepted), by 
the Superintendent of Public Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. The second publication is the United 
State Department of Agriculture Circular 
112, 16 pages, “ Timber Depletion and the 
Answer.” This is a summary of the report, 
and will be sent free, on request, by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
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STANDARDS OF LIFE. 








[* his baccalaureate President Hadley of 

Yale told the graduates that they must 
adopt one of three standards in their life 
work, money, ambition or service, that if 


they pursued money, the features of the |. 
God they will reveal will be those of Mam- |. 


mon, if they are pursuing ambition, the fea- 
tures will be those of Satan, but if they 
measure success in terms of service, the 
features will be those of the son of God. 
He called the attention of the class to the 
fact that Yale has trained them for leader- 
ship, that the class has already nine gold 
stars in its roll of honor and that, when the 
final roster is made up recording the victor- 
ies of peace as well as of war, they should 
be numbered by hundreds. He said in part: 

During the four years of our college life 
our minds and our hearts, our thoughts and 
our ideals, have been taking color and form 
from those with whom we associated and 
been dominated by those whom we most 
admired. What has been going on in col- 
lege goes on all through life. The char- 
acter of every profession for the whole day 
and generation reflects the character of 
the leaders. And what holds true of pro- 
fessional life hold true of the public life of 
nations. The standards of the leaders and 
the ideals of the people react so closely and 
so constantly upon one another that we can 
tell pretty nearly what kind of God the citi- 
zen worships, by seeing what kind of chief- 
tain he admires. Leaders like Lincoln or 
Davis, Grant or Lee, did more than plan a 
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war. They furnished to the citizens the 
embodiment of ideals for which to fight, and 
images of a God which they more or less 
unconsciously worshipped. The great thing 


‘that a man accomplishes in his life, the thing 
‘which is probably more important in the 


long run than all the re.t of his life put to- 
gether, is this revelation of God which he 
gives to his fellow men. We shall go into 
business, to win success according to the 
measure of our ability. What is the stand- 
ard of our success—money, ambition, or 
service? If we are pursuing money, the 
features of the God we are revealing will be 
those of Mammon if we are pursuing ambi- 
tion, the features will be those of Satin. 
We shall probably object to the label, but 
the underlying fact will remain. If on the 
other hand we measure success in terms of 
service, and value money or power chiefly 
as means to do larger service, the features 
will be those of the Son of 

Yale has trained us for leadership. Her 
motto is “ Lux et veritas.” Not simply to 
know God, but to reveal Him to others— 
that is our high calling. We are charged 
with a command. “Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see your good 
works and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven.” We are inspired by a promise— 
to,my mind the most glorious in all the Holy 
Scriptures: “ They that turn many to right- 
eousness shall shine as the stars for ever 
and ever.” The class of 1920 has already 
nine gold stars on its roll of honor. When 
the final roster is made up, which records 
the victories of peace as well as of war, may 
they be numbered by hundreds. 
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OVER-SPECIALIZING. 





BY A. E, WINSHIP, 


© reason why the kindergarten lan- 
guishes is because of over-specializ- 
ing. When it dropped out of the National 
Educational Association, when it sought to 
magnify kindergartners, when it had a lit- 
erature of its own, it lost the support of 
the educational movement as a whole. Spe- 
cialists will rarely, almost never, secure 
public support for anything. Let the kin- 
dergarten, the manual training and the 
drawing be so highly specialized that ex- 
perts make the plea for the support of 
each, and the chances are that in the future 
the three will drop out together with no 
one to mourn. This is the experience in 
everything. Temperance men or any other 
specialists in politics are a mighty force 
when thev work within a great party, but 
they are not so strong by themselves. The 
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liquor dealers are a mighty force for polit- 
ical power in any great party, but a liquor 
dealers’ party would be absurd. Not all 
the powers of Hades could get liquor deal- 
ers to stand alone. No more could you get 
an anti-kindergarten party. It would be 
the laughing stock of the country; but this 
sentiment is a mighty force in the educa- 
tional or civic world, especially when it 
gets the kindergartens set apart by them- 
selves. The antis should have no such ad- 
vantage.—N. E. Journal of Education. 





INCOMPLETENESS. 





FEW things are finished, and that which 

has attained the rounded fullness of 
perfection is not always supremely interest- 
ing. We all know of many lives that were 
cut short amid general exclamations of pity. 
It was said that the youth was of great 
promise, and doubtless it was true. Our 
human hearts have borne an almost intoler- 
able weight of grief for the lives of the 
young men—taken in the war—the young 
men with whom the world’s destiny and the 
hope of the future seemed to lie. A sheer, 
piteous waste of man-power it was, and it 
robbed posterity as well as our own time. 
But in those lives ended so soon there was 
not promise merely—there was perform- 
ance. Many whose term of years has been 
comparatively brief have done more for the 
welfare of their fellows than those who 
spent their long, long time upon earth 
chiefly in ease and self-indulgence and the 
habitual avoidance of hard things. 

We think we see wreckage and ruin 
round about us, in precious lives as in 
perishable material, but it is for a Power 
infinitely greater and higher than our own 
to pronounce a verdict as to what is whole 
and what is incomplete. Our knowledge is 
but partial, our vision is blurred, our ver- 
dicts are qualified by our many and serious 
limitations. 

Much may have been done in what looks 
to our mortal sight like the fragments of 
a lifetime. If we cannot in our term of 
davs have all that we desire, let us learn 
how much we may do with the portion that 
is granted in answer to our petulant requisi- 
tions. The Chinese have a proverb, “ Half 
an orange tastes as sweet as a whole one.” 
There is wrapped up in that aphorism a deal 
of wisdom. We learn, when we have little 
and must make much of it, how foolish we 
were when we had a great deal and com- 
plained. When we must use what we have 
instead of repining for that which we. have 
not, we develop all manner of unsuspected 
resources. We surprise ourselves with the 
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discovery that we can do what heretofore 
was looming formidably among the im- 
possibilities. 

If the work of the world had to be done 
by machine and tools utterly perfect, or if 
society had to depend on complete and flaw- 
less individuals, the life of this planet would 
be at a standstill. The responsibility for 
carrying forward the business and maintain- 
ing and repairing the social fabric rests 
with agencies and individuals far from 
ideal, doing the best they can. 
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LEARNING TO LISTEN. 


p oggeoerties listening is a vital factor in 
education, but it is largely neglected. 
Listening to directions is of prime import- 
ance. It is astonishing how little atten- 
tion is given to this in school. It is an 
almost universal practice for an announce- 
ment of a hymn or song to be repeated not 
infrequently twice. We know one leader 
of the music in a high school who does 
not announce the hymn or song at all, 
merely plays enough of it for everyone 
to know what it is and they find it and 
are ready to sing. 

The first requisite for the appreciation 
of music, especially of instrumental music, 
is skill in listening attentively to it. It is 
an all too common practice, especially at 
a reception where the guests are standing, 
of treating the beginning of a piano selec- 
tion, as a signal for conversation. In no 
other way can one so emphasize lack of 
culture and education as by giving such 
public notice of the fact that he is not 
listening to the music. 

A talking machine is the best way I 
know to train children in the art of listen- 
ing. While few persons can follow an or- 
chestra so closely as to appreciate all that 
the composer is putting into rhythm, 
melody, and harmony, there are instru- 
mental selections that no one can possibly 
fail to appreciate in detail. They are not 
classic, but any child will listen to them 
and will know precisely what the composer 
was representing. 

There are listening games which achieve 
much by way of listening. For instance, 
one child is blindfolded and some child in a 
perfectly natural voice asks him a ques- 
tion. He guesses who it is by the voice. 
If he is not right, another child asks a 
question, and soon until a right guess is 
made, when he changes places with the 
one who was “ guessed out.” 

Another game is to have animals imi- 
tated and every pupil write his guess. 
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This is easy, but it does emphasize the list- 
ening habit. 

Of course music is the best exercise. 
To unstop the ears of those who are deaf 
so far as skilful listening is concerned is a 
noble mission for education. Much is said 
about securing attention. Everyone gives 
attention when he listens.—Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORS AT STATE 
COLLEGE. 





i pard sources of revenue, the consolida- 
i tion of rural schools and the absolute 
necessity for budget making in rural school 
districts, were the vital subjects that occu- 
pied the attention of school directors from 
all parts of Pennsylvania during their three 
day educational conference at State College 
in July. 

About fifty directors attended the meet- 
ings. Arrangements are already under 
way to make this an annual event. Promi- 
nent educators and state department of 
public instruction officials spoke during the 
conference. 

That the rural schools of the state are 
to-day twenty to forty per cent. weaker than 
they were twenty-five years ago, and that 
the consolidation of rural schools is the only 
thing that will save them, was the principal 
recommendation made by the conference, 
their views to be presented to the Pennsvl- 
vania State School Directors’ Association. 
“Years ago, there were reliable men as 
teachers in the rural schools,” said J. Buell 
Snyder, of Perryopolis, secretary of the as- 
sociation. “To-day, these schools have 
young girls as teachers, most of them 
getting their first year of experience. 
When one gets that experience, another 
takes her place to practice, with the result 
that country children are getting the poor- 
est kind of instruction.” The conference 
recommended that rural teachers of equal 
preparation should by law receive more 
money than teachers in similar positions in 
towns. 

In casting about for new sources of 
revenue for district schools, the directors 
agreed that all property assessments should 
be made at full present day values and that 
rich districts should be forced to help out 
their poorer neighbors where frequently 
there are many more schools struggling 
along on less revenue. Budget making for 
rural schools of the third and fourth class 
was heartily endorsed, and the recommenda- 
tion made that the county superintendent in 
all cases should be a member of the budget 
making commission for each district. 
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DREAMS OF TO-MORROW. 


Wee Dr. Frank Spaulding, at present 

Superintendent of Schools of Cleve- 
land, O., and Dean-elect of the Department 
of Education of Yale University, goes to 
take up his new duties about September 1, 
he will take with him some’ very decided 
ideas as to what is wrong with our present 
system of public school education and what 
should be done to make that system equal 
to its task. 

In proof of his assertion that the present 
system of universal public school education 
is “too much fetich, too little fact; too 
much pretense, too little reality; too much 
assumption, too little achievement,” he 
points to the illiteracy record of our draft 
men in the great war—one-fourth of whom 
could neither read nor write. 

He proposes a system which shall include 
secondary continuation schools for all chil- 
dren of school age, and a twelve-months 
school at least, for the foreign born emi- 
grating to this country between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five years with their 
continuation of residence in this country, 
and their citizenship depending upon the 
manner in which they “pass” their studies 
in this school. 

He wants teachers to have adequate pay, 
certainly, but he also wants adequate in- 
structors employed for the children and 
youth of the land. He admits that the cost 
of carrying out the universal public educa- 
tional programme he sketches briefly will be 
three or four times the cost of our present 
system, but he contends it may be made 
adequate to the times, which the present 
system will never be and never has been, 
and he proposes that the Nation, the State 
and the local community shall bear between 
them, equally the financial support of a 
public education that shall be adequate. 

“ We have been taught that universal edu- 
cation is the very foundation of our Ameri- 
can liberties, institutions and ideals, as it 
should be. The unfortunate thing is that 
we have believed all these years that we had 
universal education in this country. We 
are just beginning to discover our mistake,” 
said Dr. Spaulding, and then he outlined 
some of the mistakes of our educational sys- 
tem, and told briefly what, in his estimation, 
must be done to public education to make it 
thorough. 

“ Fundamentally, in principle and in aim, 
our educational programme has remained 
down to the present time, the programme of 
two centuries ago,” he says. “That pro- 
gramme set for its goal the equipment of all 
the children of all the people with the most 
elementary tools of education. The years 
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have seen the range of instruction much 
altered. It has been enlarged, and some 
good beginnings have been made in voca- 
tional training for a very few of the youth 
of the land. How far short we have fallen 
of achieving the goal of equipping all chil- 
dren with the most elementary tools of 
knowledge, recent army records revealed in 
a startling manner. In this we failed with 
25 out of every 100 children. 

“This new age into which we entered in 
the spring of 1917 must have an educational 
programme adequate to the conditions and 
problems of the present, a programme sus- 
ceptible of expansion and adaptation to the 
problems of the age as it develops, serving 
this age until it too shall give way to a 
newer age.” 

Dr. Spaulding denied that the programme 
for the present era would be characterized 
by a sudden break with the old order. He 
said the new programme must accomplish 
all the old one attempted, and that added 
to the old must be additional aims and 
higher goals if it was to. meet present condi- 
tions and problems. He believes an ade- 
quate outline of public education for the 
present day must set for its achievement 
three definite but closely related objectives, 
1. Essential elementary knowledge, training 
and discipline. 2. Civic intelligence and re- 
sponsibility. 3. Occupational economic in- 
telligence and efficiency. 

“Schools open only a few months in the 
year. In nearly a third of the States the 
average is only twenty-odd weeks in a year. 
Attendance in many States is virtually vol- 
untary; in few States assured by adequate 
attendance laws, adequately enforced. Un- 
attractive school rooms, uninteresting work; 
scores of thousands of incompetent, tran- 
sient teachers, themselves uneducated— 
these are the all-sufficient justification of 
the assertion that, as a whole, the school 
systems of America have not seriously tried 
to teach all the children even to read and 
write. 

“And the actiial measured results. 
Twenty-five young draft men in every 100 
unable to read is the conclusive answer to 
any argument or protest against this hu- 
miliating assertion.” He says the actual 
and universal realization of these civil and 
occupational objectives requires that all 
youth attend either part or full time second- 
ary schools as regularly and continuously 
as all children must attend elementary 
schools, and that secondary or high school 
education must be made just as universally 
accessible and required as elementary edu- 
cation, and that part time or continuation 
schools of secondary grade under competent 
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under eighteen who devote the larger part 
of their time to some regular employment. 
The major effort of these youths must be 
controlled by the school. Their education 
must have the right of way over industry. 
They should not have less than eight hours 
of schooling a week, and these hours should 
occupy a favored place within the day’s 
work, and never added to an otherwise full 
day of employment. 

Universal School_—“ This universal school 
should enroll not only every native born son 
of America for a twelfth month before he 
enters upon full responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. It should enroll also, at least for a 
year, every newly arriving emigrant from 
eighteen to twenty-five years of age. Pas- 
sage through this school of youth and 
democracy should be the prime condition of 
enjoying the privileges of American resi- 
dence and ultimate citizenship. 

“Such a program in full operation will 
necessitate the expenditure annually of 
three or four times as much as has yet been 
spent. The total sum of $2,500,000 or more 
is staggering, but equally staggering are the 
numbers of children and youths to be edu- 
cated—rapidly approaching 25,000,000. Ob- 
viously the cost must be imposed upon 
wealth, not upon poverty. To this end we 
must go a long way in the abandonment of 
the old district school system. We must 
fully recognize universal public education 
as a primary concern of the nation—New 
York World. 


<p 


YOUNG AMERICA READS MILTON. 








OF course John Milton wrote beautiful 

and majestic poetry and vigorous and 
admirable prose. Young America doubt- 
less should be introduced to his classic 
achievements; but the introduction must 
be carefully made if the results are to be 
of value. His work is not always readly 
appreciated by immature minds. A 
teacher, in Scribner’s Magazine, has re- 
cently given to the public the cream of his 
extensive experience in bringing the two 
together. 

“Tt appears,” he concludes, perhaps a 
little too pessimistically, “that we have 
developed in America a hearty aversion 
to the character of the thoughtful man; 
at least our young people are not attracted 
to the contemplative temperament. Our 
lads wants to be amused, and their minds 
will take only what they want. They ex- 
pect literature at least to keep some sort 
of respectable pace with the movies.” 

That is a requirement in which Milton 
conspicuously fails. The character of II 
Penseroso, especially, strikes the American 
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schoolboy as unlikable at best, and at worst 
as an object of contempt. 

“Milton’s scholarly recluse is, we learn 
from his criticisms, ‘a bunch of gloom.’ 
‘He loves bats and owls and churches and 
things like that.’ Another lad, with un- 
conscious self-betrayal, writes ingenuously, 
‘This thoughtful man likes to study, there- 
fore he must be a pessimist.’ ‘ He is all the 
time reading and thinking deep thoughts, 
says another, ‘which would make him a 
most undesirable companion.’ Still more 
frank and decided is the language of the 
slangy youngster who remarks candidly, 
‘The Thoughtful Man is surely a “dead 
one.” 

Even the wide fields of fancy and 
marvel in which Milton often wanders do 
not, this teacher thinks, entice Young 
America to follow him with appreciative 
pleasure. 

“The average boy of our country, of 
fair training and of common intelligence, 
approaches Milton with no conception of 
that world of nymphs, dryads, satyrs, and 
all other supernatural forms with which 
the ancients peopled the earth, the sky and 
the sea. Even the somewhat decided dif- 
frence between Plato and Pluto is a source 
of endless confusion. The Muses are un- 
known, although I once had a student jump 
out of his chair in wild excitement when 
he discovered that he had heard before of 
the name of Calliope. But, alas, his con- 
ception of her was of the snorting, asth- 
matic, circus, steam variety. Reading the 
paragraph in Lycidas that appeals to the 
goddesses of inspiration, one typical stu- 
dent stolidly declared, ‘Milton commanded 
Moses to help him write this thing.’ An- 
other, reading the line from L’Allegro, 


How Faery Mab the junkets eat. 


hastily conceived junkets to be little fairies 
(the diminutive of ‘junk’ perhaps), thus 
making Mab a cannibal. For all her mis- 
chief, I doubt if she ever went to that ex- 
treme. Even Apollo, whose rising and set- 
ting are indubitably matters of daily 
occurrence, finds the ordinary lad entirely 
conceptionless of his identity. I think he 
might be chagrined to hear the following 
description of himself: “Apollo was an 
old rich Greek who loved horse-racing.’ 
‘He was the god of shininess.’ ‘ Apollo 
ee the fellow who won the race in Ben 
ur.’ 

“There is, it will be recalled, in Comus 
a reference to ‘the Cynic tub.’ Young 
America thus shrewdly guesses its way to 
the solution of the riddle: ‘Cynic tub is 
the abdomen of a famous Grecian.’ ‘It 
means a Roman household necessity.’ 
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‘Cynic tub is nothing but the Mediterran- 
ean Sea.’” 

It is to be feared that Diogenes the 
Cynic would have crawled back into his 
tub more cynical than ever if he had car- 
ried his search for honesty among these 
audacious young exponents of “American 
bluff:”—Youth’s Companion. 
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SIR ORACLE IS NOT PRESENT. 








There are a sort of men whose visages 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond, 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dressed in an opinion 

Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit, 

As who should say, “I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 

Somehow the public seems to have the 
feeling that there are many Sir Oracles 
and Lady Oracles in the school teaching 
business. It may be that a goodly part of 
the public in days of early youth and 
schooling came into unhappy contact with 
the attitude oracular. Could citizens of 
our town have looked on at Eagle School 
the Saturday before school opened at the 
annual meeting of school executives and 
principals, they might have discovered that 
even these members of the profession are 
“just folks” for the most part. 

One note was predominant at this meet- 
ing which was made an occasion to in- 
strust principals in some of the funda- 
mental policies of headquarters and to have 
them meet members of the superintendent’s 
cabinet and department directors. This 
note was all that persons in the system who 
come into contact with teachers and chil- 
dren should be wholesome. “ Wholesome- 
ness is the finest quality—not genius,” said 
Superintendent Jones. 

As the different headquarters people and 
the new high school principals were intro- 
duced there were many pleasantries and 
much good humor in the informal ad- 
dresses. The serious business of educa- 
tion, as it was planned and discussed, 
seemed to be none the less earnest though 
the atmosphere of the meeting was one of 
frankness and cordiality. 

Mr. Jones said, in part: “The thing I 
most hope to see in our schools at this 
time is the improvement in personnel. Dr. 
Spaulding submitted to us about the best 
organization that could be set up. It re- 
mains for us to build up the personnel to 
carry through the operation of this organi- 
zation. Back of everything, curriculum, 
organization and all, is the individual. His 
work must be his interest; his work must 
be voluntary, spontaneous, buoyant. If I 
had a single prayer it would be that the 
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whole element of fear be eliminated from 
the face of the earth. Fear causes pa- 
ralysis. People only work well when they 
work heartily, freely, spontaneously. 

“T shall be seriously disappointed if the 
system does not maintain a good attitude 
towards professional growth. I hope I 
shall never have to resort to flattery or un- 
due praise. Let’s get on a basis with those 
with whom we work so that we can speak 
clearly, fairly, directly. I believe in giv- 
ing the home person a chance. We must 
find the person best fitted to take the job, 
but the first chance must be given to home 
folks. There is no single thing in the 
school system to offer opportunities for 
promotion like the organization of depart- 
mental work. 

“The schools will keep pace with the 
times. We'll meet the changing conditions 
fairly. The salary schedule is about as 
good as has been produced anywhere. It 
will not satisfy everyone. We will main- 
tain it as long as it serves. As minor 
changes are needed they will be made, 1 
am sure.’—School Topics, Cleveland. 


PROBABLE AGE OF COAL. 


HE author of “Our Coal and Coal- 
fields,” in speaking of a visit to a coal- 
mine, says: “ You are in the catacombs of 
vegetable giants, you are treading the streets 
of more than a buried city of men and mon- 
uments. No storied arches are these, no 
marble busts are breathing a stony life here, 
no illegible descriptions are standing and 
lying here, no mouldering bones, no shriv- 
elled mummies, no Egyptian cats, no dried 
ibis are here—no spoils of rapine, no relics 
of royalty, no fragments. of luxurious ap- 
pliances are here. All around you are relics 
of innumerable forms of vegetation which 
flourished and waved largely and luxuri- 
antly in the warm breezes long before 
Egypt was dreamed of, or Nineveh even 
knew Nimrod, or Athens knew Theseus or 
Athene, or Rome knew Romulus, or to be- 
gin aright, Adam saw Eve. Every tree 
and plant whose ruins are here compressed 
into these beds of coal was ante-paradisiacal 
—was green and was wood centuries upon 
centuries before Eden had her first rose, 
and Eve her first walk amidst admired and 
admiring flowers! The age of the Pyramid 
of Ghizeh is nothing to this great pyramid 
of coal. Long, long before the first stone 
of that pyramid rose above the sand, these 
seams of coal were packed up close,: ar- 
ranged and ready for human discovery and 
use.” 














A WARNING SIGNAL. 





ges following personal letter is none 
too emphatic and none too soon. It 
should be read with great care: 

“My principal trouble, Dr. Winship, in 
looking up and employing men for this new 
type of work is that there are so few who 
are willing to take off their coats and go 
out into the field and work. Plenty of 
them would like to have a well paid posi- 
tion with nothing to do but travel around, 
make polite inquiries, make surveys, and 
give a few suggestions and a little advice; 
but as for actually going out and doing the 
job as I am doing now in field work, and 
as we will have to do until the work is 
under way, the group of eligibles is small. 
Some of those who are willing to work 
hard are so poverty stricken in resource- 
fulness, originality, and ability to go 
ahead without killing the time of other 
people that they will not fill the bill. In 
other words, there is a deatth of trained 
leaders in this country. The universities, 
colleges, and schools of this country have 
not trained leaders. They have crammed 
the people with information and turned 
them out to be leaders, but many of them 
are as helpless as babes with flying ma- 
chines.” 

We hear similar complaints repeatedly. 
Opportunity does not often enough spell 
Responsibility. Expertness is swinging 
back fifty years to subject and book knowl- 
edge. There must be a halt or the schools 
will suffer loss of public confidence.— 
Journal of Education. 
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THE TELL-TALE. 








« HO made that noise?” asked a 

teacher in one of our public 
schools, coming into the class-room. 
profound silence followed his question. 
There were thirty boys all looking at him, 
some three or four of whom had been 
guilty of a flagrant breach of order; yet 
every face was alike innocent in expression, 
and no one replied to his question. 

“ But,” he asked, in a calmer tone, “ who 
made that disturbance? Many of you 
know; and I depend upon the lovers of 
good order here to make common cause 
against the breach of it.” 

But still no one responded to the appeal. 

“TI know,” whispered one to another; 
“but he’s not going to make a tell-tale of 

” 


“And so do I,” replied his companion; 
“but he will not get it out of me, I can 
tell him.” 
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And thus the low whispers ran through 
the room. For more than a minute the 
teacher stood before them awaiting some 
reply, and then retired to attend to what 
he had been doing in the adjoining room. 
But no sooner was his back turned than the 
same noise that had disturbed him was re- 
newed, even louder than before. He of 
course immediately returned, and said, 
“Let the boys who have violated the good 
order of the school hold up their hands.” 
No hand was lifted. “Now let all 
who are innocent hold up their hands.” 
Every hand was promptly raised. For a 
few moments the teacher looked his schol- 
ars in the face in pain and mortification. 
At length he said: 

“From a boy I have ever looked upon 
falsehood as the most debasing crime, in- 
dicating a disposition to commit any of the 
whole catalogue of crimes, if the individual 
had the courage to do so. I am, therefore, 
deeply pained to find that I have scholars 
in my class who are not above the meanest 
of all vices. It was bad enough to break 
the rules of the school, but many times 
worse to tell a falsehood about it—a false- 
hood, too, that is reflected upon every in- 
nocent, high-minded boy in the room. I 
see here the sons of men whose standing in 
the community for virtue and usefulness is 
known and acknowledged by all. These 
boys, I am sorry to say, are all involved in 
the guilt of this violation of order, and 
what is worse, in the crime of a virtual 
denial of it; for how can I discriminate 
when all act alike? When I ask the guilty 
to hold up their hands, no hand is lifted; 
but when I call upon the innocent to attest 
their innocence, all declare themselves to be 
innocent. I will now try you once more. 
Let the guilty hold up their hands.” 

But no hand was lifted. “ Now let the in- 
nocent lift their hands.” Every hand was 
again raised. “I would not be the boy who 
has thus lifted this hand before the school 
in attestation of a falsehood for all the 
wealth of the town,” the teacher said as he 
looked at the class for a moment or two, 
and then turned away and again left the 
room. Although he remained out for full 
ten minutes, ‘he was not again disturbed. 

“T don’t care if I was. He couldn’t find 
it out,” was the prompt reply. 

“But I don’t think it right that others 
should be blamed for what you have done.” 

“You are not going to turn tell-tale, are 
you?” said Harker, with a sneer. 

“No, not a mere tell-tale; but still I am 
not certain that I shall not let our teacher 
know that you were one of the offenders, 
unless you have the true spirit to do so 
yourself.” 








[December, 


“Oh, tell-tale; tell-tale! tell-tale! Tom 
Jones is going to turn tell-tale!” said James 
Harker, so loud as to be heard all around, 
pointing at the same time at Jones, while 
his face was expressive of the most 
sovereign contempt. 

“ Are you going to tell of me, too?” asked 
a boy sitting near, with a threatening look. 

“T did not see you making a noise.” 

“You had better not, I can tell you.” 

“T did not see you, so you need not fear,” 
was Thomas Jones’ reply; “but I can tell 
you what I think. If you did make the 
noise, and then so publicly deny it as you 
did, I think every honest-minded boy here 
should feel it his duty to expose you.” 

“Let any one dare to do it,” was the 
reply to this. 

After school several of the boys got 
around Thomas Jones, and attempted to 
convince him that to turn informer would 
be the most despicable thing in the world. 

“T don’t think it half so bad as to be a 
violator of the rules of the school and a 
liar into the bargain,” was his quick re- 
joinder. 

“There is not a meaner creature in the 
world than a tell-tale,” said James Harker, 
with his expressive sneer. 

“Which is worse, James—he who tells 
what is true of another, or he who falsely 
accuses him?” 

“T will leave you to draw all such nice 
distinctions,” replied Harker, tossing his 
head contemptuously. 

“It is not hard for me to draw them, 
James, nor, I suppose for any boy here. 
But it is useless for me to talk about this 
matter. I will tell you what I will do, and 
if I say so, you may be sure that I will. 
If you will go up to-morrow and tell our 
teacher that you did the wrong he com- 
plained of I will keep silent; but if you will 
not my mind is made up to do it. I can 
not and will not rest under the imputa- 
tion of having told a falsehood when I am 
innocent, nor do I think that I am right in 
suffering the whole class to rest under a 
false accusation while it is in my power to 
remove it.” 

“T always thought you were a mean, low 
creature,” replied Harker; “and now I 
know it.” 

“He'll prove himself the meanest boy in 
the school if he does it,” said another of the 
wrongdoers. 

“He had better not tell on me,” broke in 
a third. 

“Look here, Thomas, come with me,” an- 
other lad said, taking Thomas Jones by the 
arm, and drawing him aside, when the two 
walked off together. 

“TI wouldn’t say anything about it if I 
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were you,” continued the lad; “ you will only 
get the ill-will of those boys, and perhaps of 
the whole class. You know how much an 
informer is despised. 

“There is a great difference, John,” was 
Thomas’s reply, “as my father has often 
told me, between a mere informer or tell- 
tale, as it is called in school, and one who 
makes known the wrong actions of another 
for the good of the whole. Now if, for the 
mere delight of seeing others punished, I 
were to be constantly running to the teacher 
with complaints against my fellow-students, 
then I would be that justly despised indi- 
dividual—a tell-tale. But I have no such 
motives in view. James Harker has not 
only violated the rules of the class, thus 
throwing it into disorder, and hindering its 
progress, but has by his bad conduct, and 
wicked denial of it, involved the whole class, 
you and me among the rest, in the imputa- 
tion of being violators of good order, and 
utterers of falsehood into the bargain. 
Now, for one, I have been taught to love 
truth from my earliest recollection, and I 
cannot and will not rest under a charge of 
falsehood. 

“Then why not go to the teacher and de- 
clare your innocence?” 

“What good would that do? Has not 
every boy in the class made such a declara- 
tion—the innocent with the guilty? I could 
not ask the teacher to believe me.” 

“Well, indeed, I would not do it, 
Thomas,” urged his friend. 

“You have presented no good reason yet, 
John, why I should not do as I have deter- 
mined.” 

“T have said that you would gain the ill- 
will of the whole class.” 

“ That is not a reason sufficient to induce 
me to refrain from doing a right action.” 

Thus the two boys conversed as they 
walked along, and at length parted from 
each other. As soon as Thomas -Jones en- 
tered his own house, he sought out his 
father, to whom he always went in diffi- 
culties, and by whose judgment he was al- 
ways guided. To him he submitted his 
case, and asked to be advised. 

“You have made up your mind, you say,” 
remarked his father, after he had heard all 
his boy had to relate, “to inform your 
teacher, to-morrow, that James Harker was 
one of the offenders.” 

“That is, if you approve of my doing 

so.” 
“From the statement that you have given, 
Thomas, I do certainly approve of it. But 
you will no doubt be censured, and have 
your motives misinterpreted by many of 
your fellow-students.” 

“I know that, father. But you have 





often told me, that in every important ac- 
tion I should be governed by right motives, 
and not by the opinions of others.” 

“And you are conscious of having right 
motives in what you now propose to do?” 

“T am.” 

“You do not feel glad at the idea of 
having James Harker censured for his con- 
duct ?” 

“Tndeed, I do not. It is that idea that 
causes me to hesitate more than anything 
else. 

“ What, then, is your motive?” 

“One motive is, to relieve myself from 
the charge of disorderly conduct, and from 
an imputation of falsehood; and another 
motive is, to relieve from similar censure 
all in the class who are innocent. It seems 
to me, in a case like this, that it is every 
boy’s duty to point out the guilty who thus 
take away from the good character of the 
whole. Shall what is good be injured 
under the false idea that it is mean to ex- 
pose what is evil?” 

“You certainly reason correctly, my 
boy,” replied Mr. Jones, “and I shall fully 
approve the act you contemplate. Do not 
be deterred from doing it under the idea 
that you will be branded as an informer. 
There are many cases where it is right to 
become an informer, and wrong to with- 
hold information; and this, I am fully per- 
suaded, is an instance where the former 
rule is clearly applicable. But, in making 
your communication, as it is one in which 
your character and standing with the school 
is involved, do so in writing under your 
own name, with reasons. It is the duty of 
every one, after resolving to act right in 
a matter where he may be misjudged, to 
give his reasons, that he may not be in- 
jured by false judgment.” 

On the next morning, Thomas Jones 
waited until near the close of the school, to 
see if James Harker would be honest and 
magnanimous enough to confess his fault; 
but as he did not do so, he went up, with a 
firm step, to the teacher’s stand, handed him 
a note, and then retired to his seat. The 
teacher read the note, and after reflecting 
for a few minutes, arose and called the 
school to order. 

“T hold a note in my hand,” he said, 
after silence and attention were obtained, 
“the reading of which has afforded me no 
ordinary gratification. It indicates a tone 
of feeling and principle highly honorable 
to the writer. As requested by him, I will 
now read it to the class: 

“Sir: Yesterday there was a violation 
of order in the school, the perpetrators of 
which you endeavored to find out, but in 
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vain. In your manner of ascertaining the 
guilty the innocent became involved in the 
imputation of disorder, and what is a thou- 
sand times worse, of falsehood. I saw one 
boy in the act of making the noise you 
complalined of, and have tried, in vain, to 
convince him that he ought to confess his 
fault, and thus relieve his fellow-students 
from the charge under which they now rest. 
But he will not do so, and calls me a ‘tell- 
tale’ and other hard names, because I tell 
him if he will not do so, I shall be compelled 
to become informer. Now, in doing so, I 
wish it to be clearly understood that I am 
not prompted by a desire to see him pun- 
ished, but am only impelled from a sense 
of duty to myself and the whole class to do 
this act. The boy’s name is James Harker. 
Please read this to the class. 
“ THOMAS JONES.” 

“James Harker will come forward,” the 
teacher said as he laid aside the note. 

The boy he called came forward with a 
guilty, downcast face. 

“Did you make the noise I complained 
of yesterday ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“ Bill Grimes, Henry Peters and Tom 
Price were as bad as I. They made a noise, 
too.” 

“William Grimes, Henry Peters, and 
Thos. Price, will all come forward.” 

The three boys named came forward; 
and, when questioned, did not deny the 
charge. 

“You may see,” remarked the teacher, 
“the four boys who involved in disgrace 
the whole class. You also see the difference 
between a high-minded boy, impelled by a 
sense of duty to become an informer, and 
what is meant by a mere tell-tale. Thomas 
Jones is one, James Harker the other. 
So soon as the guilt of the latter is dis- 
covered, he immediately informs on all who 
are guilty, in the hope of seeing them like- 
wise punished.” 

“And now,” continued the teacher, 
“let every boy who blames Thomas Jones 
for what he has done hold up his hand.” 

INot a hand was raised. 

“ Now all who approved of his conduct 
hold up their hands.” 

Every hand was lifted, and every coun- 
tenance expressed gratification. 

The class was then dismissed; and the 
offenders left with the teacher, to be dealt 
with as he might think to be most for their 
good and the welfare of the school. 

In this little story, the principal ineidents 
of which are true, I have endeavored to 
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give my young readers some idea of the 
difference between acting from a mere self- 
ish impulse, and from a clear conviction of 
right. It is the motive from which a thing 
is done that determines the quality or char- 
acter of an action. Thus, an action may 
be good or bad, so far as the individual 
is concerned, according to the motive which 
influences him. Thomas Jones did right in 
informing upon James Harker, because his 
end was a good one; but James Harker was 
acted upon by a wrong motive, the desire 
to see his companions in evil punished with 
himself, when he became an informer; and 
therefore his act, so far as he was con- 
cerned, was an evil one. Learn, then, to 
discriminate between motives, and be well 
assured of their purity before you act from 
them. And also resolve, when you are con- 
vinced that it is right for you to doa thing, 
and that it is your duty to do it, that you 
will do that thing regardless of what may 
be thought or said of you. Then when you 
grow up to be men, you will be useful in 
society; for to men of like character is 
society indebted for all the great moral 
reformations that have ever taken place in 
the world.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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“THREE TIMES.” 





BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 





While the cobbler mused there passed his pane 
A beggar drenched by the driving rain; 

He called him in from the stony street 

And gave him shoes for his bruiséd feet. 

The beggar went and there came a crone, 
Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown; 

A bundle of fagots bowed her back, 

And she was spent with the wrench and rack; 
He gave her his loaf and steadied her load 

As she took her way on the weary road. 


Then to his door came a little child, 

Lost and afraid in the world so wide, 

In the big, dark world. Catching it up, 
He gave it the milk in the waiting cup, 
And led it home to its mother’s arms, 
Out of the reach of the world’s alarms. 
The day went down in the crimson west 
And with it the hope of the blessed Guest. 


And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray: 
“Why is it, Lord, that your feet delay? 

Did you forget that this was the day?” 

Then soft in the silence a Voice he heard: 
“Lift up your heart, for I kept my word. 
Three times I came to your friendly door; 
Three times my shadow was on your floor. 

I was the beggar with bruiséd feet; 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless street.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 





CHARLES LAMB, 


pris my father’s death our family 

have resided in London. I am in prac- 
tice as a helper there. My mother died 
two years after we left Widford. I set out 
one morning to walk; I reached Widford 
about eleven in the forenoon; after a slight 
breakfast at my inn—where I was morti- 
fied to perceive the old landlord did not 
know me again—I rambled over all my ac- 
customed haunts. 

Our old house was vacant, and to be 
sold. I entered, unmolested, into the room 
that had been my bedchamber. I kneeled 
down on the spot where my little bed had 
stood; I felt like a child, I prayed like one; 
it seemed as though old times were to re- 
turn again; I looked round involuntarily, 
expecting to see some face I knew; but all 
was naked and mute. The bed was gone. 
My little pane of painted window, through 
which I loved to look at the sun when I 
awoke on a fine summer’s morning, was 
taken out, and had been replaced by one 
of common glass. I visited, by turns, every 
chamber; they were all desolate and un- 
furnished, one excepted, in which the 
owner had left a harpsichord, probably to 
be sold; I touched the keys—I played old 
Scottish tunes which had delighted me 
when a child. Past associations revived 
with the music, blended with a sense of 
unreality, which at last became too power- 
ful: I rushed out of the room to give 
vent to my feelings. 

I wandered, scarce knowing where, into 
an old wood that stands at the back of the 
house; we called it the Wilderness. A 
well-known form was missing, that used to 
meet me in this place—it was thine, Ben 
Moxam—the kindest, gentlest, politest of 
human beings, yet was he nothing higher 
than a gardener in the family. Honest 
creature! thou didst never pass me in my 
childish rambles without a soft speech and 
a smile. I remember thy good-natured face. 
But there is one thing for which I can 
never forgive thee, Ben Moxam—that thou 
didst join with an old maiden aunt of mine 
in a cruel plot to lop away the hanging 
branches of the old fir-trees; I remember 
them sweeping the ground. In this Wilder- 
ness I found myself, after a ten years’ ab- 
sence. Its stately fir trees were yet stand- 
ing, with all their luxuriant company of 
underwood; the squirrel was there, and 
the melancholy cooings of the wood-pigeon ; 
all was as I had left it. My heart softened 
at the sight; it seemed as though my char- 








acter had been suffering a change since I 
forsook these shades. 

My parents were both dead; I had no 
counsellor left, no experience of age to 
direct me, no sweet voice of reproof. The 
Lord had taken away my friends, and I 
knew not where He had laid them. I paced 
round the Wilderness, seeking a comforter. 
I prayed that I might be restored to that 
state of innocence in which I had wandered 
in those shades. Methought my request 
was heard, for it seemed as though the 
stains of manhood were passing from me, 
and I were relapsing into the purity and 
simplicity of childhood. I was content to 
be molded into a perfect child. I stood still, 
as in a trance. I dreamed that I was en- 
joying a personal intercourse with my 
heavenly Father, and, extravagantly, put 
off the shoes from my feet, for the place 
where I stood, I thought, was holy ground. 


IN THE CHURCHYARD. 


I continued in the churchyard, reading 
the various inscriptions, and moralizing on 
them with that kind of levity which will 
not unfrequently spring up in the mind, in 
the midst of déep melancholy. I read of 
nothing but careful parents, loving hus- 
bands, and dutiful children. I said jest- 
ingly, Where be all the bad people buried? 
Bad parents, bad husbands, bad children, 
what cemeteries are appointed for these? 
do they not sleep in consecrated ground? 
or is it but a pious fiction, a generous over- 
sight, in the survivors, which thus tricks out 
men’s epitaphs when dead, who, in their 
lifetime, discharged the offices of life, per- 
haps, but lamely? Their failings, with their 
reproaches, now sleep with them in the 
grave. Man wars not with the dead. It is 
a trait of human nature, for which I love it. 

I had not observed, till now, a little group 
assembled at the other end of the church- 
yard; it was a company of children, who 
were gathered round a young man, dressed 
in black, sitting on a grave-stone. He 
seemed to be asking them questions, prob- 
ably about their learning; and one little 
dirty ragged-headed fellow was clambering 
up his knees to kiss him. As I drew near 
them, I thought I discerned in the stranger 
a mild benignity of countenance which I 
had somewhere seen before: I gazed at 
him more attentively. It was Allan Clare! 
sitting on the grave of his sister. I threw 
my arms about his neck. I exclaimed, 
“Allan!” He turned his eyes upon me; he 
knew me: we both wept aloud. It seemed 
as though the interval since we parted had 
been as nothing; I cried out, “Come, and 
tell me all about these things.” I drew 
him away from his little friends, took him 
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to my inn, secured a room where we might 
be private, ordered some fresh wine; scarce 
. knowing what I did, I danced for joy. 
Allan was quite overcome, and, taking me 
by the hand, he said, “ This repays me for 
a. had 

It was a proud day for me: I had found 
the friend whom I had thought dead: Earth 
seemed to me no longer valuable than as it 
contained him, and existence a blessing no 
longer than while I should live to be his 
comforter. I began, at leisure, to survey 
him with more attention. Time and grief 
had left few traces of that fine enthusiasm 
which once burned in his countenance: his 
eyes had lost their original fire, but they 
retained an uncommon sweetness, and, 
whenever they were turned upon me, their 
smile pierced to my heart. “Allen, I fear 
you have been a sufferer?” He replied, not, 
and I could not press him further. I could 
not recall the dead to life again. 

So we told old stories, and repeated old 
poetry, and sang old songs, as if nothing 
had happened. We sat till very late. I 
forgot that I had purposed returning to 
town that evening: to Allan all places were 
alike: I grew noisy, he grew cheerful: 
Allan’s old manners, old enthusiasm, were 
returning upon him: we laughed, we wept, 
we mingled our tears, and talked extrava- 
gantly. Allan was my chamber-fellow that 
night; and we lay awake planning schemes 
of living together under the same roof, en- 
tering upon similar pursuits,—praising God 
that we had met. 
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TRAINING OF THE TEACHER. 


MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH. 











JESUS taught with infinite patience. He 

never was in a hurry. He had no time 
to be in a hurry, but he always had time to 
do a thing that should be done. Here is an 
example worth much to every teacher. 
How hard it is for us to understand that 
our best teaching is not always possible; 
that conditions determine results. A wise 
teacher will always labor to predispose the 
learner to receive the best instruction. In 
the entire round of the recitation there may 
be but one minute when all the conditions 
make possible fine teaching. It is the busi- 
ness of the teacher to mold the conditions 
and bring to pass this sublime moment and 
then teach as Jesus taught. 

At the opening of Matthew 5 we have a 
striking illustration of the deliberate qual- 
ity of this teacher. He sees the multitude. 
He then goes up-into a mountain. Then he 
sat down, and after that his disciples came 





unto him, and he opened his mouth and 
spoke unto them. Notice with what deliber- 
ation he predisposes the disciples to receive 
this great message. There is no sign of 
haste. There is no evidence of impatience. 
There is no attempt to hurry the conditions, 
but, with a masterful control of himself, he 
predisposes the conditions for favorable 
teaching. I have no doubt his sayings went 
all the more deeply into the conscience, and 
fastened themselves more securely within 
the souls of the disciples, because of this de- 
liberate treatment of them. In the fifteenth 
chapter I called attention to this same 
quality when Jesus was at the Feast of the 
Tabernacles in Jerusalem. It will amply 
reward you to go through the Gospels and 
make a personal study of this same quality 
as it appears again and again in his teach- 
ing. 

Another quality in the teaching of Jesus 
that stands out with marvelous clearness is 
his treatment of common things to figure 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. 
We have an educational law of great value 
which may be formulated in some such way 
as this: In teaching proceed from the simple 
to the complex, from the concrete to the ab- 
stract, from the individual to the univer- 
sal. This law was never better honored or 
more steadfastly adhered to by any great 
teacher than by Jesus. It was his definite 
purpose to bring plainly to the understand- 
ing of his disciples and the multitude the 
significance of the kingdom of heaven. 
With what fine skill he linked the kingdom 
of heaven with all the common objects in 
the every-day life of his learners. He 
likens it to a man who sowed good seed 
in his field, to a grain of mustard seed, to 
leaven which a woman took and hid in 
three measures of meal, to a treasure hid 
in a field, to a merchantman seeking goodly 
pearls, to a net that is cast into the sea, toa 
man who is a householder, to a certain king 
who made a marriage for his son, to ten 
virgins, to a man traveling in a far country, 
and other equally common and easily com- 
prehended objects. It seems as if every- 
thing that God had set in his universe be- 
came with this teacher the type and symbol 
of the one great supreme truth that he came 
to teach. Let us pray devoutly and study 
steadfastly to catch something of his su- 
preme power in the use of the multitudinous 
materials so ready at hand as teaching 
agencies. 

In John 3 Jesus gives us an additional 
illustration of his power to use familiar 
things immediately present to the senses 
in enforcing a great truth. A great scholar 
comes to him in the night. Nicodemus, in 
fear of his associates, slips through the 
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shadows of the streets to the place where 
the great teacher abides. He hastily opens 


_and closes the door, shuts himself from 


the world and opens himself to the great 
teacher. As these two sit conversing upon 
the mysteries of birth into the kingdom, 
Nicodemus is puzzled, perplexed, confused, 
and finds himself unable to follow the great 
teacher’s thought. The teacher, realizing 
this, says, “ Marvel not,” and then follows 
a fine illustration of the use of the con- 
crete. Through the room in which they sat 
swept the night wind, and Jesus said, 
“Nicodemus, listen; the wind bloweth 
where it will, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it com- 
eth and whither it goeth; so is every one 
that is born of the Spirit.” Here Jesus 
shows again his mastery over common 
things as a basis of approach to the greater 
things which he desired to present to the 
spirit of this learned man. 

In the next chapter we have even a finer 
illustration of their great power. Jesus sat 
at a well, and a woman of Samaria came 
to draw water. He did an unusual thing, 
in saying to a stranger-woman, “ Give me a 
drink.” On the basis of this request, step 
by step, with skill and patience and insight, 
he built into the spirit of this woman the 
great lesson that God is a Spirit, and that 
he that spake unto her is the Christ. So 
incident after incident reveals skill in the 
use of the concrete to help the learner com- 
prehend the abstract and the general truth. 
Note also the fact that Jesus used the same 
method whether he taught an ignorant wo- 
man or a learned doctor of the law. He 
had no need to grade his materials, but he 
saw in everything sufficient material to 
nourish every grade of mind that came to 
him to learn. So, I take it, it would be with 
us if we, like him, knew how to teach; and 
once again I must impress the fact that it 
is the power of the teacher more than the 
grading of the material that makes success 
possible in the training of a human soul. 
Give the children teachers first. Graded 
materials of instruction will inevitably fol- 
low in due time. 

Another marked characteristic of the 
teaching of Jesus is found in the fact that 
he changed the basis of instruction from 
one of negation to one of assertion. He up- 
turned all the negative forms of thought 
that ran riot with the development of the 
human spirit, and substituted positive guid- 
ance in all right living. Over and over 
again, in the Sermon on the Mount, he re- 
minded his disciples that the law is, “ Thou 
shalt not,” but his teaching is “ Thou shalt.” 
There is a world-wide difference between 
negative instruction and positive instruc- 





tion. These negative rules and forms of 
thought have but one virtue. They keep 
us from doing the thing that we ought not 
to do. They fail, however, to tell us what 
we should do; and the world needs guidance 
in right doing more than it needs negations. 

I sometimes think that if the old school- 
houses could speak out the one word that 
they have heard most frequently repeated 
within their walls, they would send forth 
with a shout the word “Don’t!” I am 
quite sure that in many homes most of the 
moral teaching of the child consists in tell- 
ing him what he ought not to do. From 
daylight to twilight it is one incessant 
round of don’t do this, and don’t do that, 
and don’t do the other thing, until the 
wearied spirit of the child in despair calls 
out, “ What can I do?” Jesus comes as a 
protest against this proscriptive teaching, 
and deliberately sets about to tell the world 
what it must do to be saved. He builds, 
therefore, a positive and a constructive code 
of ethics, and this product has been the 
guidance of the human race in all the years 
that have intervened. 

We know no better saying of what duty 
should consist, we have no wiser statement 
of what conduct should be, than the simple 
sayings of the majestic teacher. Let us 
consider thoughtfully the great value of 
this teaching of Jesus. He tells us what we 
shall do. He knows what conduct should 
be. He has the courage as well as the 
ability to urge men everywhere to do things 
because he knows the things that are right. 
Some of us are not so clear in these 
matters. We are able generally to issue a 
negative command, to halt wrong-doing, to 
stop evil tendencies; but when we are asked 
to say, on the other hand, what the child 
should do, we are helpless. Our words fail 
to furnish guidance, and our best thought 
is impetuous and useless. 

I remember that the great laws written 
on the tables of stone and given to Moses 
when he was in the mountain in the morn- 
ing alone with God, are couched in nega- 
tive form. I appreciate all that that means. 
I understand how necessary it is that law 
should formulate its decree in that way, for 
law is the arrest of wrong-doing. Jesus 
Christ came to fulfil the law by showing 
the better way. Instead of halting the hu- 
man race in the mad rush to ruin, he turns 
them face about, and points them to the 
everlasting kingdom of the Father, and 
savs, with an appeal that is over-mastering, 
“Come unto me.” Perhaps nothing in all 
the savings of Jesus has been so potential 
in confirming his divinity in the souls of 
his followers as this specific guidance in 
right-doing. We turn to him in the con- 
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fident conviction that he knows the way 
that we should tread. We know that he 
knows, and for that reason we worship 
him. Is it necessary, then, to emphasize 
more than has already been done the im- 
portance of telling children always and 
everywhere the things that they should do? 
The Sunday-School should be the construc- 
tive agency, pointing children steadily to 
those lines of thought and conduct that are 
in harmony with the divine law. 

In harmony with this thought I wish to 
make a suggestion to those earnest people 
who think it their duty to fortify the minds 
of children against all possible forms of evil 
by telling them years in advance of the 
time what things they shall be sure not to 
do. There was a time when the public 
school teacher felt that he should announce 
at the opening of his school a long list of 
rules telling children what they should not 
do, but experience soon taught that no num- 
ber of rules could possibly cover all the diffi- 
culties that would arise in the school. For 
that reason this plan was long since aban- 
doned, and to-day we put before the chil- 
dren no formal and extended list of “ Thou 
shalt nots”; but instead, we appeal to the 
common element of justice and equity which 
is everywhere innate in the soul, and which 
the pupil is just as likely to know as the 
teacher. 

One teacher who thought he would avoid 
any possible wrong-doing on the part of his 

upils noticed in a school-yard a wood-shed. 

hereupon he announced to the children 
that they must not play on the roof of that 
wood-shed. It hadn’t entered the minds of 
the children that that was a good place to 
play, but at the suggestion of the teacher 
they soon found out that the roof was the 
only spot on earth that would afford ade- 
quate pleasure. Sometimes as many as 
seventeen were found upon it! A very 
well-disposed mother, but not wise, on leav- 
ing her home one day, said to the older chil- 
dren, “ Now be sure to put no beans in the 
baby’s ears.” The children had never 
thought of such a thing, but when she re- 
turaed the baby’s ears were well filled with 
beans! Over against this sort of thing, 
and in harmony with the example of Jesus, 
the better way is to tell the child plainly 
just what he should do. 

May I safely assume that, as a result of 
our ordinary method of teaching, we make 
the child more familiar with the evil to 
be avoided than with the good to be per- 
formed? Is this wise? Some negative 
teaching is undoubtedly necessary. It has 
a preventive value. But my notion is that 
the best teaching is that which gives to our 
boys and girls guidance in the things to be 
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done. We no longer lay emphasis upon 
false syntax to teach correct English. We 
no longer make the misspelled word the 
most prominent one. We lay the burden 
of our effort upon securing correct forms 
of words and sentences. We should com- 
mend the good more than we condemn the 
evil. This builds stable ethical and religi- 
ous concepts in the soul. The effect of 
this is significant. How often the Christian 
leaders denounce evil things with merciless 
energy! How seldom do they know how 
to give wise guidance in reforming the 
world! Let us pray for power to guide 
the world to the right things, to the great 
teacher, to the Father-soul.—S. S. Times. 


WHY DOES THE NATION PAY FOR 
ITS SCHOOLS? 








BY WILLIAM M’ANDREW, 
Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 


fe VERY minute of every school day costs 

money. Who pays it? If you should 
trace the dollars that are spent for build- 
ings, books, and teaching, you would find 
them coming from the public taxes. But 
everybody pays the taxes. The buyer of a 
coat, a shoe, a loaf of bread, pays some- 
thing more for it because the storekeeper 
must pay his rent. His rent costs him 
something more because the owner of the 
property must pay the taxes. You may 
readily see that the whole community, those 
who own no property and those who own 
any, pay for the schools. 

It is not your father, alone, who paid for 
your schooling; your uncle, your neighbor, 
those who knew you and those who never 
saw you are taxed to provide the money 
that educates you. Why? 

Because the people of America decided 
that they would govern themselves and that 
as a people, united in a government, they 
would educate the growing generation in 
the principles with distinguish the Ameri- 
can government from the autocracies of 
the old world. 

There was education before there was an 
American republic. There were schools be- 
fore the Revolution of seventy-six. What 
was their purpose? Was it not to sell to 
their customers a distinction, a power, an 
accomplishment, by which each educated 
person might get on in the world and rise 
above the common herd. But this was not 
what Washington and Franklin, Adams and 
Jefferson, and those other founders of free 
public schools in America, set as the pur- 
pose. No such aim can justify taxation of 
all the people to maintain a school system. 
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By no means. 

The American public school is not for the 
selfish advantage of each separate boy and 
girl, it is not to lift them above their 
fellows. The public school is for the gen- 
eral welfare; to produce citizens who will 
serve the community in peace as well as in 
war, who will give their time and their 
money to public benefit, who will serve on 
town committees, who will make sacrifices 
to accept public office, who will keep well 


’ informed upon the public needs and who 


will create unselfish and patriotic public 
opinion. 

There is no doubt of this. The words of 
the Founders establish it. The danger is 
that schools will run after scholarships or 
personal advantage of graduates and neglect 
to give daily practice to pupils in public 
service, public-minded thinking, knowledge 
of public questions, training in citizenship. 
It is the business of every school-man and 
of every citizen to see that schools and 
scholars realize their American duty.— 
Michigan Quarterly Review. 


oe 
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Some interesting information was brought: 


to light recently in the answers given by 
the cadets of Kemper Military School, 
Missouri, to a series of questions asked 
them by the authorities of that institution 
in an attempt to find out how much they 
knew about Bible stories. Whether or not 
the study of the Bible is neglected in Amer- 
ican homes to-day is an interesting ques- 
tion raised by the results of the quiz. 

Moses, according to the replies of sev- 
eral cadets, was the man who built the ark. 
Noah made a name for himself by swallow- 
ing a whale. David, Abraham and even 
John the Baptist, were given credit for 
leading the children of Israel out of Egypt. 
In reply to the question: “Who was the 
wisest man?” many answers were given 
including the names of Adam and Paul. 
“Creation” and “Revelation” were sup- 
posed by some to be the first books of the 
Bible, while one cadet, in reply to the ques- 
tion: “Who in the Bible taught by para- 
bles?” answered “ Esop.” 

Several cadets named Brutus as the be- 
trayer of Jesus. Others thought the traitor 
was Solomon or Samuel. The number of 
Commandments varied from 5 to too in the 
answers given to that question. One cadet, 
confusing Moses with Moss, who wrote 
the Military Manual, said there were 
twelve commandments, probably having in 
mind the number of general orders given 
in the Manual. One cadet stated that there 








were two books in the Bible, while another, 
perhaps thinking of the number of states 
in the union, answered 48. The Dead Sea, 
the Caspian and the Great Salt Lake were 
mentioned as lying west of Palestine. 

If we were to abide by the answers given 
to the question “On what day do we cele- 
brate the resurrection of Christ?” our 
Easter would be on Thanksgiving or 
Christmas. Seventy days and seventy nights 
was the duration of the great flood. Other 
cadets with less imagination reduced the 
same to as little as seven days and nights. 
Brutus, as well as being the betrayer of 
Jesus, was also charged with committing the 
first murder. Others named Saul guilty of 
that awful deed—Wichita Eagle, Nov. 7, 
1920. 





The series of fires destroying school 
buildings, and other property, within the 
past three weeks, that have caused a loss 
of upwards of $300,000 in a strip of terri- 
tory at the intersection of Fayette, West- 
moreland and Washington counties, is be- 
lieved to be due in part to a foreign element 
that would terrorize the people in the spirit 
of Lenine and Trotsky. A man named 
Frank Kenna, who is thought to be insane, 
has confessed to some of them. Heavy 
rewards have been offered for the appre- 
hension of these incendiaries. 





Sir Wm. C. Van Horne whose working 
days were often sixteen hours and more 
used to say, “Sleep is a habit, and it is a 
rather bad habit, like eating.” Also, “We 
are all born lazy. Industry leads to. facil- 
ity, and everything becomes easy. The 
best thing a boy can do is to collect—col- 
lect anything, I don’t care what it is. 
Then you will find he begins to notice, 
and from noticing he begins to classify and 
arrange. Interest develops, and wherever 
he goes he is keenly interested in things 
that are related to his collection.” 





In its campaign against forest fires the 
State Department of Forestry has laid 
down rules to be regarded as “ special fire 
hazards,’ among them engines not prop- 
erly protected against spark or cinder cast- 
ing operating within 200 feet of woodland 
or other inflammable property; inflamma- 
ble property; .inflammable debris within 
100 feet of railroad tracks; inflammable 
material within 150 feet of engine operat- 
ing in woodland or at sawmill; inflamma- 
ble debris within 25 feet of highway or 
electric railway; slash from lumbering 
without a protective strip of 100 feet ad- 
joining woodland. All such will hereafter 
be regarded as public nuisances and prose- 
cuted as such. This is the first time the 
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department has since the passage of the act 
permitting such prosecutions taken an ag- 
gressive attitude toward its enforcement. 





The teacher shortage remains a menace 
to the public schools according to prelimi- 
nary reports made public by the National 
Education Association. Replies to ques- 
tionnaires sent out by the Association have 
come from all sections of the United 
States. These reports show that in places 
where teachers’ salaries have been in- 
creased fifty per cent. or less the teacher 
shortage is commonly greater than a year 
ago. Rural communities are hardest hit. 
Signed ‘reports from superintendents of 
many counties indicate that a third of their 
rural schools cannot open for want of 
teachers. Tens of thousands of schools 
will be in charge of teachers who have had 
no professional preparation and whose aca- 
demic training . exceeds that of the 
children they teach. Relief from this seri- 
ous situation which imperils the. stability 
of American rural life, will be sought from 
the next session of Congress. Renewed 
efforts will be made to obtain the passage 
of the Smith-Towner Bill, which creates a 
department of education with a secretary 
in the President’s cabinet and provides 
federal aid of $100,000,000 for education. 





When Lieutenant-General Longstreet 
gave the order to General Pickett for the 
final charge at Gettysburg, he little 
dreamed that he would one day write a 
letter like that of September 19, 1902, to 
General Sickles: “On that field you. made 
your mark that will place you prominently 
before the world as one of the leading 
figures of the most important battle of the 
Civil War. As a Northern veteran once 
remarked to me: ‘General Sickles can well 
afford to leave a leg on that field.’ I be- 
lieve that it is now conceded that the ad- 
vanced position at the Peach Orchard, 


taken by your corps and under your orders, 


saved that battlefield to the Union cause. 
It was the sorest and saddest reflection 
of my life for many years; but to-day I 
can say with sincerest emotion, that it was 
and is the best that could have come to us 
all, North and South, and I hope that the 
nation, reunited, may always enjoy the 
honor and glory brought to it by that grana 
work.” 





There are those who will scoff at the idea 
that umpiring a ball game is work, says 
some one, but let these, just once, stand out 
in the broiling sun of July or August and 
judge a two-hour game, while watched in- 
tently every moment by two keen-eyed man- 
agers, thirty or forty players, all familiar 
with the rules, and several thousand ex- 
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cited, restless and shouting spectators, every 
one of whom is anxious to detect some slip 
in judgment upon the part of the man in 
blue. Let them labor for that length of 
time without encouragement, but with 
shout of disapproval ringing in their ears 
at frequent intervals, or have several play- 
ers step on their toes with their spiked 
shoes, while making threats and referring 
in slighting terms to every one connected 
with them from their remotest ancestry 
down to the present period, and they will be 
ready not only to admit but to make affi- 
davit that the umpire actually works. Some 
say the teacher is the hardest-worked and 
least appreciated toiler among the sons of 
men. Think of the umpire, and be glad 
at your good fortune. 





Announcement of a program to include 
not only instruction in music in the schools 
of Pennsylvania, but throughout the schools 
—community singing throughout the state 
—has been made coincident with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Hollis Dann, of Cornell 
University, director of music in the depart- 
ment of public instruction, by Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan, the superintendent. Doctor 
Dann has a national reputation as a leader 
in public school music and was born and 
educated in Canton, Bradford county. 
There is no subject in the public school 
curriculum that has been so neglected as 
music. Doctor Dann will organize instruc- 


tion in all schools of the state. “It is the 


intention to make music one of the great 
agencies in the work for Americanization 
upon which I have been engaged,” said 
Doctor Finegan. 





National Thrift Week, observed annually 
January 17-23, is a program of economic 
education to help the people of our country 
think straight about their money matters. 
It is a conservative estimate that it will be 
observed next January in more than 1,000 
communities, instead of the 633 of the last 
Thrift Week. Each day of this week is 
set aside to emphasize a special phrase of 
thrift, as follows: Monday, January 17, 
Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, National 
Thrift Day or Bank Day; Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 18, Budget Day; Wednesday, January 
19, National Life Insurance Day; Thursday, 
January 20, Own Your Own Home Day; 
Friday, January 21, Make a Will Day; Sat- 
urday, January 22, Pay Your Bills ig => 4 
Day; Sunday, January 23, Share Wit 
Others Day. Forty national organizations 
including the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, ‘National Federation of Construction 
Industries, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, National Association of 
Life Underwriters, etc., are co-operating 
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THE 1920 CONVENTION 





OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 





HE seventy-first annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association will be held in Harrisburg, De- 
cember 27 to 30. The general sessions will 
convene in the Auditorium of the Tech- 
nical High School in which building the 
registration headquarters will also be main- 
tained, while the general headquarters of 
the convention will be at the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. 

A unique feature of the programs this 
year is the fact that all the speakers both 
for the general and departmental meetings 
have been selected from among Pennsyl- 
vania educators and all of the topics apply 
to Pennsylvania conditions. The first pro- 
gram of the general session is an historical 
program planned to afford a background 
for those to follow. The second and third 
programs are made up of reports of educa- 
tional departures, experiments, etc., now in 
progress within the State. The fourth and 
fifth programs are devoted to Needs and 
Aims of Education in the State. There 
will thus be a presentation of the past and 
the present with a forward look into the 
future. The outlines of the several pro- 
grams are given herewith. 

An especially large enrolment is antici- 


_paied this year. The President of the As- 


sociation, Dr. W. G. Chambers, Dean of 
the University of Pittsburgh, has been de- 
voting all of his time since early in Sep- 
tember to visiting teachers’ institutes, asso- 
ciations, and other professional meetings 
inthe interests of the Association. A large 
number of counties have reported a 100 
per cent, enrolment. An unusually large 
number of life memberships are being sub- 
scribed this year. 

In addition to the interesting programs 
arranged for the general and departmental 
meetings there will be other items of un- 
usual interest for members of the Associa- 
tion. The committee appointed two years 
ago to revise the constitution of the Asso- 
ciation will present its final report for 
action by the Association, and the Code of 
Professional Ethics prepared by another 
committee and reported on a year ago will 
be put to vote. 

The changes in the proposed new Con- 
stitution center about the attempt of the 
committee to democratize the Association 
and place it in the control of the classroom 
teachers of the State. The proposed con- 
stitution provides for local branches of the 
Association, for local educational conven- 
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tions, for delegate representation to cen- 
tral meetings, and for an Executive Secre- 
tary who will devote all of his time to the 
interests of the Association. 

President Chambers makes an earnest 
plea to all members to arrange to be pres- 
ent at the coming convention. This is a 
critical year in Pennsylvania. United, even 
unanimous, action is imperative if the in- 
terests of the schools and teachers are to 
be protected and promoted. We should 
have, therefore, not only roo per cent. en- 
rolment of the teachers of the State but a 
larger representation at the Harrisburg 
meetings than ever before. 

The following is the program of the Gen- 
eral Sessions: 

I, Historical Program. 

Address of Welcome and Response, 

1. Educational Pioneers of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

3. Our State Normal Schools. 

4. The Rise of the High School. 

II. Educational Departures in Pennsyl- 

. vania. 

1. The McKelvy Platoon School. 

2. An Experiment in Childhood Edu- 
cation. 

3. A Typical Junior High School. 

4. A Scheme of Co-operation in Public 
Education. 

5. Co-operation of a Public Library 
with the Public Schools. 

III. Educational Departures in Pennsyl- 

vania (continued). 

1. An Experiment in Americanization. 

2. A Modern Rural School. 

3. Classification and Promotion of the 
Basis of Intelligence. 

4. A System of Evening. Schools. 

5. A Typical Corporation School. 


IV. Pennsylvania’s Educational Needs and 
Aims. 
The. Teacher Situation in Pennsylvania. 

1. The Present Status as to Shortage 
and Salaries. 

2. Recruiting, Training, Certificating 
and Maintaining the Efficiency of 
Teachers, 

3. The Function of Extension Courses 
in Promoting the Professional 
Growth of Teachers. 

4. Teachers’ Professional Organiza- 
tions. 

V. Pennsylvania’s Educational Needs and 
Aims (continued). 
Part Time Education. 

1. Continuation Schools. 

2. The Handicapped Child in Pennsyl- 

<2 -vania. 

3. Pennsylvania’s Educational Program. 





FRANKLIN SQUARE 


Humor or Dickens.—As for the charities of Mr. 
Dickens, multiplied kindnesses which he has con- 
ferred us all; upon our children; upon people 
ed and uneducated; upon the myriads here 
and at home, who speak our common ; have 
not you, have not I, all of us, reason to be to 
Seana Aaah oie benanstentend enned en bony 

ours, brought pleasure and sweet ter toso many 
homes; made such multitudes of children en- 
dowed us with such a sweet store of gracious cues, 
fair fancies, softsympathies, hearty enjoyments? 
are creations of Mr. Dickens, which seem to me to 
rank as personal benefits; figures so delightful that 
one feels ier and better for knowing them, as 
one does for being brought into the society of nee 
good men and women. The atmosphere in whi 








SONG COLLECTION. 


these people live is wholesome to breathe in; you feel 
that to be allowed to speak to them is a personal 
kindness; you come away better for your contact 

i ; your hands seem cleaner from having the 
privilege of shaking theirs. Was there ever a better 
charity sermon preached in the world than Dickens’ 
Christmas Carol? I believe it occasioned immense 


hospitality throughout England; was the means of 
lighting up hundreds of kind fires at Christmas-time; 
caused a wonderful o ing of Christmas good-feel- 


ing, an awful slaughter of Christmas turkeys, and roast- 
ing and basting of Christmas beef As for this man’s 
love of children, that amiable at the back of 
his honest head must be monstrous, All 
children ought te love him. I know two that do, 
and read his books ten times for once that they 
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peruse the dismal preachments of their father. I know 
one who, when she is happy, reads Nicholas Nickle- 
by; when she is unhappy, reads Nicholas Nickleby ; 
and ig ps +5 ramps the book, reads it over 
again, is candid yo critic, et ten years of age, 
said: Aetna Mr. Dickens’ — much better ba 

our ”—and ui expressed her de- 
es that he latter poe hap. write a book like 
one of Mr. Dickens’ books. Who can? Every man 
must say his own thoughts in his own voice, in his 
own way; lucky is he who has such a charming gift 
of nature as this, which brings all the children in the 
world trooping to him, and fond of him. * * 
One might go on, though the would be endless 
and needless, chronicling the names of kind folks 
with whom thiskind geniushasmadeusfamiliar. Who 





does not love the little Marchioness, and her friend 
Mr. Richard Swiveller? Who does not venerate the 
chief of that illustrious family who, being stricken by 
misfortune, wisely and turned his attention to 
* coals,” the accomplished, the Epicurean, the dirty, 
the delightful Micawber? I may quarrel with Mr. 
Dickens’ art a thousand and a thousand times, I de- 
light in and wonder at his genius; I recognize in it—I 
with awe and reverence—a commission from 
Divine Beneficence, whose blessed task we know 
it will one day be to: wipe away every tear from 
every eye. Thankfully I take my share of the feast 
of love and kindness which this gentle, and generous 
and charitable soul has contributed to the i 
of the world. I take and enjoy my share, saya 
grateful benediction for the meal.— 7sacheray. 








